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THE  CHALLENGE  OF 

A  Changing  Social  Policy 


This  year  the  federal  government  em- 
barks  on  a  major  new  undertaking 
affecting  disabled  people,  the  program 
which  provides  cash  disability  payments 
to  workers  over  fifty  years  of  age  who 
are  covered  by  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  and  who  became  disabled  to 
the  extent  that  they  can  no  longer  en¬ 
gage  in  substantial  gainful  employment. 
I'his  new  program  marks  the  beginning 
of  an  extenison  of  the  insurance  prin¬ 
ciple  into  a  new  area  of  risk  and  will 
constitute  an  income  resource  for  work¬ 
ers  who  suffer  an  impairment  of  vision 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  earn  their  living.  But  over  and 
alK)ve  this  practical  value  of  the  new 
program  in  providing  an  additional  re¬ 
source  for  workers  for  the  blind,  it  offers 
a  challenging  occasion  for  taking  a  new 
look  at  our  total  range  of  policies  and 
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ELIZABETH  WICKENDEN 

programs  affecting  the  blind  and  other 
handicapf>ed  people.  Every  innovation 
in  public  social  policy  tends  to  put  into 
fresh  perspective  the  problems  of  piolicy 
and  relationship  that  need  continuing 
scrutiny  and  appraisal  if  our  democratic 
government  is  to  serve  the  needs  of  all 
its  people.  This  particular  discussion  is 
directed  to  some  of  these  problems  of 
p>olicy,  relationship,  and  philosophy 
that  new  and  developing  programs  pre¬ 
sent  for  persons  concerned  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind. 

In  our  present-day  complex  society 
jiersons  who  work  with  a  particular 
group  of  people  or  a  particular  tyjie  of 
human  problem  are  frequently  be¬ 
deviled,  bewildered,  and  not  a  little 
irritated  by  the  elaborate  maze  of  public 
policies  and  programs  into  which  they 
must  somehow  struggle  to  fit  the  sjiecific 
and  very  individual  needs  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  meet.  For  every  public  program 
develops  within  its  own  context  of  pur¬ 
poses,  limitations,  and  evolutionary  pat¬ 
tern.  Not  only  does  the  relationship 
among  them  become  constantly  more 
complex  but  so  likewise  does  the  prob- 
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lem  of  fitting  their  jig-saw  puzzle  pieces 
together  in  terms  of  particular  individ¬ 
ual  needs.  This  is  a  major  current  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  profession  of  social  work 
but  it  can  also— in  the  course  of  the  day’s 
busy  round— seem  a  considerable  head¬ 
ache  to  the  individual  social  worker. 

But  it  is  interesting  and  surely  reassur¬ 
ing  to  consider  the  fact  that  these  prob¬ 
lems  that  puzzle  us  so  much  today  arise 
out  of  the  enormous  progress  our  society 
has  recently  made  in  providing  new  wel¬ 
fare  services  and  new  forms  of  protec¬ 
tion  for  people  in  various  circumstances. 
Nomads  living  in  the  hills  of  Afghani¬ 
stan  or  {peasants  in  the  vast  interior 
reaches  of  China  are  not  troubled  by 
these  problems.  And  it  is  really  aston¬ 
ishing  to  consider  that  even  in  our  own 
country  twenty-five  years  ago  this  vast 
institution  we  call  “social  security”  had 
not  yet  been  born.  Progress  in  social 
organization  brings  new  hope,  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  security  to  the  people  it 
affects  but  it  cannot  be  achieved  with¬ 
out  problems  of  adjustment  and  accom¬ 
modation.  This  is  true  not  only  in  our 
own  advanced  state  of  organization  but 
throughout  the  whole  process  of  social 
evolution  which  seems  to  follow  a  fairly 
definite  pattern. 

Evolutionary  Stages 

It  may  be  helpful  in  getting  perspec¬ 
tive  on  our  own  problem  if  we  take  a 
look  at  this  evolutionary  pattern  as  we 
see  it  unfolding  in  our  own  history  and 
in  other  less  developed  parts  of  the 
world.  This  ap[>ears  to  involve  three 
fairly  well  defined  stages. 

In  the  simplest  form  of  society  vir¬ 
tually  all  social  problems  are  left  to  the 
individual  or  his  own  family  to  resolve. 
The  large  but  cohesive  family  structure 
seems  to  serve  its  members  quite  well 
in  situations  where  the  economic  and 
social  organization  is  simple,  stable, 
localized  and  fairly  self-contained.  But 
in  those  situations  where  the  family  falls 


down,  the  individual  in  great  need  — 
because  of  disability  or  other  handicap 
—  is  obliged  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
unorganized  mercy  of  neighbors  and 
community,  in  many  cases  through  the 
desperate  and  humiliating  expedient  of 
begging.  And  again  progress  exacts  its 
price  since  any  advance  in  the  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  or  social  organization  of  a  coun¬ 
try  appears  to  increase  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  family  responsibility  fails 
to  fulfill  its  former  role  of  assuring  mini¬ 
mal  security  and  suppKjrt. 

Limited  Social  Responsibility 

In  this  second  stage,  as  societies  move 
toward  more  complex  organization  and 
wider  interdependence,  they  seem  to 
single  out  as  a  social  responsibility  cer¬ 
tain  groups  whose  need  is  most  obvious 
and  appealing.  Small  children  without 
adults  to  provide  them  care  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  first  group  around  which 
social  welfare  responsibility  as  we  con¬ 
ceive  it  develops.  But  p)ersons  with  an 
extreme  and  obvious  handicap  such  as 
blindness  are  also  among  the  first  to  be 
singled  out  for  socially  organized  wel¬ 
fare  aid.  Special  centers  providing  living 
arrangements,  treatment,  education  and 
vocational  opportunity  for  the  blind- 
even  though  inadequate  in  numbers  and 
standards  of  service— are  developing  in 
countries  where  generalized  health  and 
welfare  measures  are  either  non-existeni 
or  very  limited. 

But  in  a  highly  organized  country  like 
our  own  we  have  tended,  especially  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  to  move  toward  very 
broad  measures  to  meet  or  anticipate 
the  needs  of  large  numbers  of  people  in 
particular  situations. 

Thus  we  have  now  almost  universal 
programs  of  social  insurance  to  com¬ 
pensate  workers  and  their  dependents 
for  loss  of  earnings  due  to  retirement  in 
old  age,  premature  death  of  the  family 
wage-earner,  permanent  disability  after 
fifty,  work-connected  death  or  disability. 
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and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent,  unem¬ 
ployment.  We  have  public  assistance  to 
provide  for  people  who  are  “needy”  in 
the  sense  that  the  resources  available  to 
them  do  not  provide  the  level  of  living 
the  community  considers  basic  and  in- 
disjjensable.  We  have  many  types  of 
generalized  health  programs  to  prevent 
or  remedy  illness  and  disability  and  we 
have  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
to  assist  disabled  p)eople  toward  employ¬ 
ment.  And  in  addition  to  all  of  these 
broad  functional  programs  we  have  a 
variety  of  special  programs  to  assist  and 
protect  children,  older  people,  veterans, 
workers,  farmers,  and  others  in  terms  of 
a  particular  asfject  of  their  lives. 

Problems  of  Expansion 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  stage  of 
social  evolution,  however  much  we 
value  its  benefits,  brings  us  its  full  quota 
of  derivative  problems.  For  all  human 
beings  are  single  individuals,  struggling 
to  solve  the  various  problems  of  their 
{personal  development  and  life  situation, 
in  an  integrated  way.  The  inevitable  seg¬ 
mentation,  particularization,  and  spe¬ 
cialization  of  problems  and  remedies  in 
what  we  sometimes  call  —  whether  in 
praise  or  derogation— the  modern  “wel¬ 
fare  state”  is  bound  to  create  confusion 
when  translated  into  the  perspective  of 
an  individual.  And  if  this  is  a  problem 
for  the  average  human  being  it  is  a 
thousand  times  more  so  for  the  person 
who  is  struggling  against  one  of  life’s 
most  cruel,  handicapping,  and  poten¬ 
tially  isolating  blows,  the  absence  of 
sight. 

1  think  it  is  very  natural  for  many 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  group  of  individuals  to  assume 
that  the  solution  of  this  problem  would 
lie  in  a  centering  of  all  services  and 
lienefits  for  that  group  in  a  single  agency 
with  a  unified,  all-embracing  program. 
This  is  to  some  extent  the  approach 
taken,  for  example,  by  the  sponsors  of 


the  perennial  proposal  for  a  federal 
agency  for  the  handicapped  in  which 
would  be  centered  health,  welfare,  re¬ 
habilitation  and  placement  services  for 
this  group  of  people.  It  is,  of  course,  an 
issue  in  many  states  with  respect  to  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  blind.  While  I  would  be  the 
first  to  recognize  the  need  for  sf>ecialized 
services  of  certain  kinds  for  the  blind, 
I  believe  the  idea  of  a  completely  inte¬ 
grated  program  for  one  group  of  f)eople, 
especially  one  that  removed  those  per¬ 
sons  from  the  main  stream  of  general 
benefits  available  to  other  persons, 
would  create  more  problems  than  it 
would  solve.  For  basically  such  segrega¬ 
tion  could  have  two  extremely  danger¬ 
ous  results.  In  the  first  place  it  might 
well  discriminate  against  the  group 
singled  out  for  separate  treatment  by 
depriving  them  of  benefits  available  to 
other  citizens.  Sometimes  such  groups, 
even  though  seemingly  placed  in  an  ini¬ 
tially  advantageous  position  by  reason 
of  their  separation,  find  the  course  of 
social  progress  passing  them  by  so  that 
their  ultimate  position  is  one  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  We  have  seen  a  recent  in¬ 
teresting  example  of  such  a  situation  in 
terms  of  the  exemption  of  policemen 
and  firemen  from  coverage  under  the 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  pro¬ 
gram.  These  groups,  fearing  that  OASI 
coverage  would  endanger  their  own  pen¬ 
sion  arrangements,  asked  the  Congress 
to  place  a  sp>ecific  prohibition  against 
their  inclusion  in  any  plans  to  cover 
other  local  governmental  workers.  But 
now  as  the  OASI  benefits  have  increased 
and  they  see  their  fellow-workers  in 
other  branches  of  municipal  service 
lienefiting  from  this  program,  group 
after  group  is  coming  to  Congress  asking 
that  the  prohibition  be  removed.  In  a 
sense  this  effort  of  one  group  to  isolate 
itself  from  general  benefits  assumes  the 
prior  existence  of  a  special  claim  or 
advantage.  But  there  is  always  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  main  stream  of  social 
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progress  may  sweep  by  these  secluded 
pockets  depriving  them  of  the  benefits 
of  growth  and  development  that  come 
from  identification  with  a  broad  social 
movement. 

The  second  risk  is  jjerhaps  even 
greater  for  the  blind  and  that  is  the 
danger  of  isolation  from  other  p>eople 
and  the  social  institutions  that  serve 
them.  Social  isolation  is  surely  one  of 
the  greatest  hardships  imposed  on  per¬ 
sons  whose  disability  deprives  them  of 
the  most  common  means  of  apprehend¬ 
ing  and  communicating  with  other  peo¬ 
ple,  namely  vision.  I  can  well  understand 
the  dilemma  that  confronts  workers 
with  the  blind  who  wish  to  ease  the 
burden  of  social  adjustment  for  blind 
persons  without  isolating  them  from  the 
normal  ways  of  other  people.  This  par¬ 
ticular  problem  of  many  programs  and 
offices  serving  many  needs  is  one  of  these 
normal  and  sometimes  difficult  aspects 
of  modern  life  and  hence  part  of  the 
dilemma.  But  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  weigh 
the  difficulties  against  the  danger  and 
consider  whether  other  solutions  might 
not  be  sought  to  help  ease  the  problem. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
from  the  beginning  that  no  absolutely 
perfect  plan  of  social  organization  exists, 
especially  in  a  society  as  multi-faceted 
and  complex  as  our  own.  Accommoda¬ 
tion  and  adjustment  will  probably  al¬ 
ways  be  the  order  of  the  day  and  I  can 
well  imagine  that  social  workers  in  2057 
will  still  be  complaining  about  the  arbi¬ 
trary  rulings  of  bureaucracy,  the  failures 
of  coordination,  and  the  fragmentation 
of  their  clients.  But  I  do  feel  there  are 
certain  useful  directions  in  which  our 
efforts  might  well  be  intensified. 

New  Services — More  Caseworkers 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  we  re-examine  the  role  and  mediods 
of  individualized  services,  “casework 
services”  if  you  will,  that  are  directed 


to  assisting  individuals  in  making  the 
best  use  of  this  broad  gamut  of  general 
social  measures.  It  is  a  common  and— to 
me  at  least— wholly  unrealistic  notion 
that  the  growth  of  these  broad  programs 
like  social  insurance  will  reduce  the 
need  for  caseworkers.  This,  I  believe, 
derives  in  part  from  the  overemphasis 
in  the  profession  of  social  work  itself 
over  the  last  twenty-five  years  on  the 
psychiatric  or  personal  adjustment  as- 
jject  of  the  caseworker’s  job  with  a  subse¬ 
quent  underemphasis  on  its  social  con¬ 
tent.  Certainly  this  is  a  major  element 
in  work  with  blind  p>ersons  who  have 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
personality  adjustment  known  to  man 
but  it  is  only  one  aspect  of  a  very  broad 
and  complex  job. 

Changing  Role  of  the  Caseworker 

The  growth  of  social  institutions  in 
the  modern  world  has  placed  a  new 
emphasis  and  a  new  compelling  impor¬ 
tance  on  the  role  of  caseworkers,  what¬ 
ever  their  particular  setting,  in  helping 
to  bridge  this  gap  between  the  highly 
particularized  needs  of  individuals  and 
the  broadly  conceived  social  programs 
designed  to  meet  general  social  needs. 
So  great  is  the  need  for  this  particular 
function  in  the  modern  world  that  it  has 
placed  a  heavy  strain  on  the  resources 
of  the  social  work  profession.  Not  only 
are  the  numbers  of  qualified  social  work¬ 
ers  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  this  type  of  service,  but 
it  has  rendered  quite  obsolete  some  of 
our  earlier  concepts  of  the  respective 
role  of  governmental  and  voluntary  so¬ 
cial  service.  Today  the  problem  is  no 
longer  whether  these  social  services  are 
to  be  performed  by  public  welfare  agen¬ 
cies  or  voluntary  agencies  under  com¬ 
munity,  sectarian,  or  specialized  aus¬ 
pices  but  how  all  these  services  are  to  be 
expanded  to  meet  an  overwhelming 
need.  The  adjustment  of  our  total  or¬ 
ganization,  philosophy  and  methods  to 
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meet  this  new  situation  constitutes  a 
major  challenge  to  all  of  social  work 
and  one  in  which  workers  for  the  blind 
have  their  own  special  and  extremely 
urgent  role  to  play. 

Special  Needs  Must  Be  Met 

A  second  direction  in  which  workers 
for  the  blind  have  a  peculiar  and  unique 
responsibility  involves  the  identification 
of  the  unmet  needs  of  those  they  serve, 
rhis  too  is  a  general  social  work  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  assumes  a  particular 
|x;rspective  for  those  who  deal  with  a 
s|)ecial  group  or  condition  of  life.  For 
the  social  worker  is  not  only  in  a 
|K>sition  to  assist  individuals  in  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  social  programs 
and  benefits  that  do  exist  but  is  also 
uniquely  situated  to  identify  those  needs 
for  which  no  adequate  social  program 
yet  exists.  This  involves  two  types  of 
situations:  those  in  which  a  particular 
need  is  unique  and,  therefore,  requiring 
of  a  peculiarly  specialized  service  and 
those  which  are  widespread  requiring  a 
modification  of  general  social  pmlicy  for 
solution.  In  both  cases  the  social  worker 
is  in  a  position  to  develop  the  facts 
which  alone  can  point  to  action  and  fre¬ 
quently  to  suggest  the  desirable  nature 
of  such  action. 

Workers  for  the  blind  are  better  sit¬ 
uated  than  any  other  group  to  identify 
those  needs  which  are  peculiarly  related 
to  the  condition  of  blindness  and  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  be  met  by  any  general¬ 
ized  measures.  Each  new  generalized 
measure  serves  to  bring  into  focus  the 
need  for  special  services  and  should  not 
i)e  |)ennitted  to  obscure  or  becloud  this 
continuing  social  responsibility.  But  the 
constructive  discharge  of  this  function 
requires  the  most  thoughtful  analysis  of 
actual  needs  and  existing  programs  if 
social  policy  is  to  be  carried  through  the 
Scilla  and  Charybdis  dangers  of  an  over¬ 
emphasis  on  general  programs  that 
ignore  sp>ecial  needs  or  an  overemphasis 


on  specialized  programs  that  isolate 
those  they  serve  from  the  main  stream 
of  social  benefits.  This  is  a  second  major 
challenge  to  social  workers  who  serve 
the  blind. 

But  I  am  sure  that  no  one  would  con¬ 
tend  that  the  responsibility  of  workers 
for  the  blind  ends  with  those  needs 
which  are  unique  and  peculiar  to  the 
condition  of  blindness.  For  they  share 
with  all  social  workers  a  responsibility 
to  study  the  total  relationship  of  those 
they  serve  to  the  existing  structure  of 
society  and  to  identify  the  ways  in  which 
that  structure  might  be  improved  better 
to  meet  their  needs.  Fortunately  in  our 
democracy  social  institutions  are  highly 
developmental  and  respond  in  due 
course  to  a  demonstrated  need  and  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  those  who,  as  citizens, 
both  make  public  policy  and  l)enefit  by 
it.  But  again  the  social  worker  has  a 
responsibility  to  make  known  to  the 
public  the  needs  of  persons  who,  by 
reason  of  their  very  handicap  or  vulner¬ 
ability  are  not  always  highly  articulate 
in  their  own  behalf,  and  to  do  so  in  the 
context  of  a  total  forward  development 
that  benefits  the  whole  society. 

Public  Responsibility  of 
Social  Workers 

Despite  the  great  progress  we  have 
made  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  l)e- 
lieve  no  one  would  claim  that  our  pro¬ 
grams  of  social  insurance,  public  assist¬ 
ance  and  social  services,  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation,  or  health  care  had  reached 
their  final  p>eak  of  finished  perfection. 
Nor  will  they  ever  do  so  as  long  as  our 
democracy  continues  to  adapt  its  insti¬ 
tutions  to  the  changing  needs,  desires, 
ideals,  and  productive  capacity  of  its 
jjeople.  But  if  social  workers  are  to  lie 
effective  in  influencing  the  direction  of 
growth  and  development  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  that  serve  their  clients,  they  must 
do  so  in  terms  of  a  social  philosophy 
which  can  be  translated  into  specific 
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goals  and  methods.  This  is  not  easily 
achieved  in  the  modern-day  labyrinth- 
ian  complexities  of  public  social  policy, 
but  if  social  workers  abandon  the  task 
as  too  difficult  where  are  policy  makers 
to  turn?  Without  attempting  to  cope 
with  this  large  question  I  would  like  to 
suggest  just  a  few  of  the  problems  of 
social  policy  that  lie  immediately  ahead 
in  each  of  these  major  areas  of  public 
responsibility. 

Insurance  Programs 

Social  insurance,  as  presently  con¬ 
ceived  in  our  system,  has  certain  very 
definite  limitations  as  a  source  of  income 
for  unemployable  blind  persons.  Fortu¬ 
nately  employability  itself  has  proved  a 
changing  concept  and  an  increasing 
number  of  blind  or  visually  handi¬ 
capped  persons  are  finding  themselves 
able  to  engage  in  gainful  employment 
and  thus  to  qualify  for  the  social  insur¬ 
ance  protection  afforded  to  all  workers. 
I'his  year  an  additional  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  is  extended  to  two  categories  of 
handicapped  persons:  those  over  fifty 
with  the  work  record  required  to 
achieve  coverage  who  become  disabled 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  no  longer 
engage  in  substantial  employment,  and 
the  disabled  dependent  children  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  of  primary  insur¬ 
ance  beneficiaries.  The  first  of  these  pro¬ 
grams,  now  very  limited  both  with  re¬ 
spect  to  eligibility  and  benefits,  may 
well  be  extended  toward  greater  ade¬ 
quacy  in  both  respects  and  the  observa¬ 
tions  ot  workers  for  the  blind  on  the 
effect  of  present  limitations  can  be  an 
important  factor  in  bringing  this  about, 
riiere  are  also  problems  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  regarding  the  relationship  of  these 
programs  to  rehabilitation  and  medical 
care.  Already  the  question  is  being 
raised  as  to  whether  the  sjjecial  taxes 
levied  on  workers  and  employers  to 
finance  these  programs  might  not  prop¬ 
erly  be  used  to  finance  rehabilitation 


services  and  hospital  care  for  their  Ijene- 
ficiaries.  These  and  other  questions  on 
the  relationship  of  social  insurance  to 
health  programs  present  problems  on 
which  workers  for  the  blind  might  bring 
useful  experience  to  bear. 

For  many  blind  persons,  however, 
public  welfare  services  and  aid  related 
to  actual  individual  needs  will  continue 
in  the  immediate  foreseeable  future  to 
be  a  major  reliance.  Even  in  an  ideal 
social  security  structure  which  provided 
adequately  through  insurance  for  all 
forms  of  predictable  economic  depriva¬ 
tion,  a  flexible  program  of  aid  and  serv¬ 
ice  adapted  to  unusual,  particular,  and 
individual  need  would  still  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  so-called  “means  test,”  long 
despised  as  a  humiliating  device  for  re¬ 
stricting  eligibility  for  public  aid,  could, 
in  a  well-conceived,  well-financed,  and 
well-staffed  public  welfare  program,  be¬ 
come  the  means  for  providing  really 
adequate  benefits  and  constructive  serv¬ 
ice  for  persons  with  unusual  needs, 
whether  economic,  social,  or  physical. 
But  many  questions  of  policy  and  atti¬ 
tude  will  have  to  be  resolved  before  that 
halcyon  vision  can  become  a  reality. 

The  Financial  Question 

Basic  to  all  other  progress  in  public 
welfare  is  the  question  of  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  willing  to  finance  by  way  of  level 
of  benefit  and  service.  Public  welfare 
officials  and  workers  are  not  principals 
but  agents  of  public  policy  as  expressetl 
in  the  popular  will.  For  that  public 
policy  to  become  effective  jjeople  must 
be  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  a  really 
adequate  public  welfare  program  based 
on  a  high  standard  of  social  responsi¬ 
bility.  Increasingly  as  social  insurance 
takes  over  a  larger  share  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  underwriting  basic  income 
social  services  wdll  become  a  more  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  public  welfare  job. 
This  too  is  an  asjiect  of  public  welfare 
which  people  generally  must  come  to 
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value  if  they  are  to  pay  its  price,  and 
social  workers  must  do  a  better  job  than 
they  have  done  in  the  past  of  making 
the  usefulness  of  this  service  more 
widely  understood.  The  changing  na¬ 
ture  of  the  public  welfare  job  also  raises 
limclamental  questions  alx>ut  the  con¬ 
tinuing  utility  of 'the  categorical  concept 
in  establishing  eligibility  for  the  basic 
guarantees  represented  in  the  public 
welfare  function.  Specialized  services 
will  always  be  required  for  persons  with 
special  needs  but  these  services  must  in 
turn  be  rooted  in  support  for  a  principle 
of  responsibility  that  extends  beyond 
selective  limits.  The  question  must  be 
faced  as  to  whether  the  entitlements  of 
any  one  group  of  needy  persons  are  not 
more  threatened  than  protected  by  pop¬ 
ular  neglect  of  or  indifference  to  the 
reality  of  need  among  others. 

Shaping  the  Future 

I’here  are  also  important  questions  to 
l)e  faced  regarding  the  future  direction 
of  growth  in  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
grams.  Already  proposals  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  which  would  expand  the  present 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  to 
persons  who  are  not  looking  to  ultimate 
employability  but  rather  to  greater  self- 
sufficiency,  mobility,  social  contact,  and 
personal  fulfillment.  Everyone  agrees 
that  rehabilitative  services  should  be 
available  to  all  handicapp>ed  people  but 
some  are  wondering  whether  this  does 
not  also  involve  the  greater  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  rehabilitative  concepts  in  all 
health  and  welfare  services  and  hence 
in  which  direction  this  goal  can  best  be 
achieved. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  uncertainties  in 
the  future  direction  of  public  policy  lie 
in  the  area  of  health  and  medical  care. 
The  United  States,  even  though  it  has 
not  adopted  the  comprehensive  ap¬ 
proach  to  health  problems  that  charac¬ 
terizes  health  programs  in  countries  like 
England,  has  nevertheless  rapidly  ex¬ 


panded  its  governmental  programs  re¬ 
lated  to  the  health  sciences,  health 
facilities,  and  health  services.  At  the 
present  time  over  one  third  of  all  medi¬ 
cal  care  in  this  country  is  tax-supported, 
yet  many  gaps  in  health  protection  still 
exist.  Lively  debate  still  surrounds  the 
question  of  just  how  this  gap  is  to  be 
closed  but  little  doubt  exists  that  people 
want  it  closed.  Will  this  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  large-scale  program  of 
financing  medical  care  for  those  deter¬ 
mined  by  specific  inquiry  to  be  unable 
to  pay  for  it  themselves?  Will  it  be  done 
by  some  plan  of  subsidizing,  under¬ 
writing,  or  supplementing  the  coverage 
and  benefits  available  under  voluntary 
plans?  Will  it  be  done  by  some  adjunct 
to  the  existing  social  insurance  pro¬ 
grams?  Will  it  be  done  by  direct  provi¬ 
sion  of  governmental  health  care?  Will 
it  l)e  done  by  some  kind  of  compulsory 
national  health  insurance  plan?  Or  will 
it  l)e  achieved  by  some  partial  or  com¬ 
plete  combination  of  these  methods? 
This  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  ques¬ 
tions  that  confronts  us  all. 

Loss  of  vision  is  a  problem  that  affects 
an  individual  in  every  aspect  of  his  life. 
It  is  at  once  a  health  problem,  an  eco¬ 
nomic  problem,  an  employment  prob¬ 
lem,  a  problem  of  social  relationships, 
a  cultural  problem,  and  a  challenge  to 
those  basic  internal  resources  of  being 
we  call-in  different  contexts— the  per¬ 
sonality  or  soul.  Those  social  workers 
who  seek  to  aid  the  individual  strug¬ 
gling  with  this  staggering  array  of  inter¬ 
related  problems  not  only  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  any  one  of  them  but  likewise 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  social  meas¬ 
ures  that  underpin  and  strengthen  in¬ 
dividuals  in  all  these  situations  and 
relationships.  Man  has  created  a  won¬ 
derful  instrument  for  pooling  strength 
and  resources  in  his  social  institutions 
but  they  must  lie  constantly  shaped  by 
our  expressed  needs  and  fed  by  our  own 
vitality  of  interest. 
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Social  work  is  reviewed  from  three  approaches  in  the  three  respective  papers  reprinted  here.  In  general, 
all  three  authors  analyze  modern  social  work,  and  each  reviews  its  history  in  more  or  less  detail,  as  it  has 
been  shaped  by  changing  conditions.  Freda  F.  Burnside  deals  with  social  welfare  as  a  concern  of  the  com¬ 
munity  largely  as  expressed  in  the  service  of  the  volunteer;  George  W.  Rabinoff  discusses  the  effectiveneu 
of  the  social  worker's  contribution;  Rev.  Swithun  Bowers  analyzes  the  nature  of  social  wark.  The  foregoing 
are  over-simplified  statements  in  terms  of  summarization  of  the  respective  papers,  but  perhaps  they  will 
serve  as  a  starting  point  for  the  reader's  own  formulation  of  an  integrated  concept  of  what  "service  to  the 
blind"  involves  and  of  how  his  own  activity  fits  into  the  total  sacial  work  function  in  1957. 


Welfare  Prohlems  and 
Community  Services 


FREDA  F.  BURNSIDE 


.So  MUCH  OF  HUMAN  living  is  done  by 
faith.  An  organization,  a  connnittee,  a 
program  chairman,  the  speaker  share  a 
community  of  purpose  and  a  mutuality 
of  faith  one  for  the  other,  that  we  have 
understood  each  other  and  on  the  basis 
of  this  perception  will  attempt  to  serve 
each  other.  Social  work  draws  heavily 
upon  the  substance  of  faith.  Social  work 
rests  ultimately  on  certain  assumptions 
which  cannot  be  proved  by  calculation 
but  without  which  its  methods  and  goals 
are  lifeless. 

Gain  as  the  result  of  social  work 
practice  is  not  easy  to  measure  and 
sometimes  we  give  the  client  so  little 
credit  for  his  struggle  to  become  healthy 
and  grow.  Man  and  his  achievement 
elude  measurement  in  the  sense  that 
we  may  measure  the  things  about  him. 

Freda  F.  Burnside  is  director  of  staff  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Kansas  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  This  paper  is  reprinted  from  Minne¬ 
sota  Welfare,  19.56  Winter  edition. 


'I'he  upward  strivings  of  a  whole  gen¬ 
eration  are  not  easy  to  assess  and  when 
we  limit  it  to  a  single  individual  the 
complications  pyramid.  In  Mozart’s 
day  his  “Figaro”  brought  him  $200, 
“Don  Giovanni”,  $225  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  “Requiem,”  $112. 

The  wholeness  of  its  concern  with 
people  in  distress  stands  as  one  of  the 
distinctive  attributes  of  the  profession 
of  social  work.  In  effect  we  say  that 
human  betterment  is  the  goal  of  our 
society.  So  far  as  economic  and  cultural 
resources  can  be  developed,  the  general 
standard  of  living  should  be  progres¬ 
sively  improved,  education  for  physical 
and  mental  health  and  welfare  should 
be  widely  promoted  and  if  we  might 
be  able  to  add  the  most  ideal  premise  — 
that  the  social  bond  between  homo 
sapiens  should  lead  to  the  realization  of 
the  age  old  dream  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood.  The  ethic  derived  from  these 
and  similar  theses  leads  to  several  core 
ideas  which  distinguish  social  work  as 
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one  of  the  humanistic  professions.  No 
social  worker  understanding  his  own 
motivation  for  choosing  his  work  ever 
completely  surrenders  the  personal  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  his  insight  and 
empathy  bear  results  in  the  better  liv¬ 
ing  of  another  individual.  It  is  this 
intrinsic  faith  in  the  person,  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  the  place  in  this  combination 
which  demands  our  daily  commitment 
to  the  task.  Social  diagnosticians  that 
we  have  become,  we  are  yet  in  our 
respective  jobs  not  because  of  what  we 
cannot  do  for  the  client  but  because 
of  what  we  can  do  for  him. 

One  must  eventually  approach  the 
subject  and  for  us  today  it  is  one  of 
unusual  dimension  —  Welfare  Programs 
and  Community  Services  —  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  one  might  appropriately  ask  how 
we  bring  these  two  familiar  though 
often  ununited  relatives  together. 

If  you  wish  to  apprear  agreeable  in 
society,  you  must  consent  to  be  taught 
many  things  which  you  already  know. 
1  wish  I  were  able  to  bring  new  thought 
to  the  subject,  but  perhaps  the  most 
1  shall  be  able  to  do  is  to  rearrange 
some;  ideas  you  already  have. 

Social  Work  and  the  Public 

American  social  workers  in  the  volun¬ 
tary  and  public  agencies  and  the  great 
corollary  body  of  lay  people  who  work 
with  them  have  created  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  though  perhaps  not  powerful  so¬ 
cial  force  in  this  country.  In  a  sense, 
we  both  reflect  and  affect  the  American 
scene.  Tax  funds  and  voluntary  gift 
dollars  given  in  the  United  States 
represent  the  greatest  charity  budget 
in  the  world  —  and  yet  to  what  extent 
is  social  work  and  the  social  worker 
firmly  established  or  even  seriously  re¬ 
garded  as  an  essential  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  community?  Oh,  I  know 
that  you  can  say  to  me  that  this  is  all 
changing,  that  this  is  the  age  of  atten¬ 
tion  for  social  work.  The  journals  have 


longer  and  longer  ads  for  social  work 
positions  and  recruiters  complete  with 
recruiters.  The  social  worker  can  vie 
for  a  substantial  role  on  TV,  on  radio, 
in  the  newest  novel,  and  even  in  the 
legitimate  theater.  1  am  still  forced  to 
pose  the  question,  “How  well  does  the 
community  know  and  regard  the  worth 
of  social  work?”  “How  well  are  we 
integrated  into  the  life  and  kindred 
services  of  the  community?” 

Prodded  to  discover  answers  to  these 
questions,  I  think  we  have  begun  to  set 
upon  a  positive  course  and  to  reach 
back  into  shelved  techniques  which 
served  us  well  in  the  past.  Public  inter¬ 
pretation  seems  to  be  the  keynote  of 
the  strivings  of  social  work  today  and 
well  it  might  be  for  our  recruitment 
to  the  profession  and  to  professional 
social  work  education  has  been  show¬ 
ing  a  decline.  Are  these  symptoms  of  an 
apathetic  or  uninformed  public  unwill¬ 
ing  to  buy  our  services  except  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure  or  is  it  a  public 
so  out  of  touch  with  what  we  do  that 
it  cannot  evaluate  us  except  on  the 
basis  of  yesterday’s  stereotyped  vendor 
of  relief? 

The  public  is  asked  to  support  an 
array  of  causes  and  concerns  of  which 
social  welfare  is  only  one.  We  are  per¬ 
ceiving  enough  to  know  that  the  designs 
of  our  jobs  are  monumental  and  any 
near  fulfillment  of  them  demands  both 
the  work  and  the  cash  of  a  friendly 
and  knowledgeable  public.  Nothing 
but  misfortune  could  befall  a  profes¬ 
sion  whose  members  fail  individually 
and  corporately  to  be  concerned  with 
attaining  public  understanding. 

Today  social  work  and  particularly 
public  welfare  are  out  to  relocate  and 
cultivate  an  old  friend,  namely,  the 
volunteer.  It  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of 
the  voluntary  agency  that  this  well- 
spring  of  community  interest  and  pub¬ 
lic  service  still  flows.  For  as  public 
welfare  agencies  were  born  in  rapid 
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numbers  there  came  along  beside  them 
certain  legal  and  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  which  need  not  have  but  which 
did  obscure  the  role  of  the  volunteer. 
Comprehending  the  broader  definition 
of  social  services  for  people  today  in 
our  communities  we  are  finding  the 
social  worker  cannot  cast  the  whole 
play  and  there  are  some  spots  for  which 
we  need  to  audition. 

A  provocative  quotation  from  the 
writings  of  Hans  Gross,  a  lawyer  of 
Mary  Richmond’s  day,  makes  a  fas¬ 
cinating  case  for  the  volunteer  and  lay 
jierson. 

“Only  the  sham  knows  everything; 
the  trained  man  understands  how  little 
the  mind  of  any  individual  may  grasp 
and  how  many  must  coojierate  in  order 
to  explain  the  very  simplest  things.” 

Multiple  Function 
of  the  Volunteer 

Perhaps  at  the  outset  we  should  point 
out  several  characteristics  of  the  volun¬ 
teer  or  lay  person.  First  of  all,  he  does 
not  always  volunteer  —  sometimes  you 
must  go  after  him.  Then  as  far  as  the 
term  lay  is  concerned  he  is  lay  only  to 
social  work  for  out  of  his  own  life  and 
living  he  brings  you  a  competence  from 
medicine,  law,  teaching,  homemaking, 
farming,  insurance,  ministry,  etc. 

Now,  as  always,  the  professional  so¬ 
cial  worker  asks  whether  an  influx  of 
volunteers  would  affect  adversely  the 
establishment  of  high  standards  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training  and  personnel.  It  is 
more  reasonable  to  believe  the  imp)or- 
tance  of  standards  will  never  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  community,  much  less  fully 
realized,  without  the  help  and  active 
support  of  numbers  of  volunteers  who 
observe  what  social  work  is  at  first 
hand. 

An  occasional  social  worker  may  fear 
that  the  volunteer  will  make  inroads 
into  his  job  but  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  premiums  to  be  derived  from 
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a  volunteer  program  is  that  the  agency 
is  forced  to  test  the  validity  of  its  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  placed  in  a  position  where 
there  must  be  analysis,  clarification, 
and  definition.  I  think  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  mental  exercise  than  for  an  agency 
to  restate  its  function  and  to  do  so  with 
such  simplicity  and  clarity  that  its 
meaning  could  escape  no  interested  in¬ 
dividual.  Volunteers  ask  questions  and 
this  is  no  time  for  lumpy  thinking  and 
vague  substitutions  for  real  answers. 

Volunteers  engaged  in  all  manner  of 
activities,  from  motor  corps  to  recrea¬ 
tional  assistants,  are  learning  to  get 
under  the  surface  of  the  jobs  they  per¬ 
form.  From  the  best  of  social  agencies 
and  social  workers  they  are  finding  out 
something  of  the  essence  and  philoso¬ 
phy  of  social  work,  with  a  view  no 
longer  distorted  by  an  aura  of  mystery. 
In  some  instances,  they  are  even  learn¬ 
ing  to  define  the  social  worker’s  job 
with  the  keen,  quick  eye  of  a  fresh 
observer.  They  perceive  that  social 
work  is  an  attempt  on  an  individual, 
professional,  and  dignified  basis  to 
help  people  rise  above  their  own  in¬ 
adequacies  and  handicaps  —  economic, 
physical,  emotional,  or  social  —  in  order 
to  become  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
a  total  personality.  They  are  compre¬ 
hending  with  some  amazement  that  the 
objectives  of  social  work,  though  not 
always  the  methods,  are  synonymous 
with  those  of  the  circumspect  taxpayer. 

In  the  light  of  this  knowledge  the 
volunteer  is  assuming  increasing  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  continuous  fight 
against  rigidity  and  narrowness  which 
view  poverty  as  indicative  of  personal 
failure,  delinquency  as  willful  revolt 
against  society,  unemployment  as  an 
unfailing  sign  of  laziness,  and  mental 
illness  as  a  darkening  and  irrevocable 
disgrace.  For  the  volunteer  who  has 
acquired  close  understanding  of  a  social 
agency  soon  realizes  that  while  people 
cannot  be  held  blameless  for  all  their 
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deviating  behavior,  there  are  neverthe¬ 
less  powerful  forces  within  them  and 
in  their  environment  that  frequently 
defy  control  without  the  assistance  of 
equally  powerful  but  constructive  forces 
in  the  community. 

With  these  accomplishments  out  in 
front,  the  volunteer  is  beginning  to 
look  with  an  assessing  eye  upon  certain 
contemporary  social  work  practices 
which  the  professional  person  has  not 
seen  or  at  least  has  failed  to  tackle. 
The  intelligent  volunteer  is  asking  em¬ 
barrassing  questions  about  the  lack  of 
honest-to-goodness  social  work  plan¬ 
ning.  Why  are  not  all  the  resources  and 
services  of  a  community  tapped  in 
answer  to  a  blatant  need?  He  is  won¬ 
dering  why  in  some  communities  the 
money-raising  functions  of  the  welfare 
organizations  swallow  up  or  dwarf  the 
planning  functions.  He  is  wondering 
whether  the  social  worker’s  talk  about 
prevention  and  rehabilitation  is  merely 
nice  talk  or  whether  social  workers  are 
willing  and  administratively  able  to  do 
the  re-evaluation  and  design,  the  re¬ 
direction  necessary  if  the  social  services 
of  a  community  are  to  aid  in  reducing 
the  present  rate  of  social  breakdown. 
The  keen  volunteer  is  also  wondering 
about  wide  gaps  that  exist  in  social 
services,  the  lack  of  coverage  in  most 
communities,  the  lack  of  professional 
integration  and  the  emphasis  upon 
separate  aspects  of  the  field  rather  than 
upon  social  work  as  a  whole. 

Volunteers  have  demonstrated  re- 
|)eatedly  not  only  that  they  have  vision 
but  that  they  can  do  many  things  per¬ 
fectly  that  can  be  done  by  professionals 
often  inadequately,  if  at  all.  In  inter¬ 
pretation,  in  legislative  effort,  in  the 
solution  of  certain  administrative  prob¬ 
lems,  they  have  the  edge  over  social 
workers  by  reason  of  their  close  relation 
to  the  community,  their  neutral  posi¬ 
tion,  their  intimacy  with  fields  other 
than  social  work,  and  their  wide  ac¬ 


quaintance  with  representative  people. 

The  opportunities  of  citizen  partici¬ 
pation  are  the  privilege  and  obligation 
of  all.  Volunteering  is  the  American 
way  of  expressing  democracy.  I  have 
not  said  that  volunteers  should  not  be 
used  in  jobs  or  services  for  which 
money  has  been  provided  for  paid  per¬ 
sonnel,  or  for  which  money  could  be 
secured  through  proper  channels  and 
action,  but  this  is  true.  I  have  not  said 
that  volunteer  service  is  no  polite  ges¬ 
ture  casually  made  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
occasional  hours,  but  this  is  true.  I  have 
not  said  that  selection,  training,  and 
supervising  the  volunteer  is  not  an 
extra-curricular  activity  but  a  funda¬ 
mental  part  of  a  professional  social 
worker’s  responsibility,  but  this  is  true. 

I  have  not  said  that  the  unofficial 
voice  of  an  advisory  committee  seeking 
information  and  answers  makes  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  inestimable  worth,  that  the 
sponsor  of  a  parolee  often  lends  a 
supporting  strength  that  surpasses  the 
treatment-focused  efforts  of  the  social 
worker,  that  the  friendly  visitor  to  the 
homebound  adds  a  plus  to  the  equally 
purposeful  call  of  the  social  worker, 
but  these  also  are  true. 

Strength  Through  Unity 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  is  that  social 
work  does  not  have  a  monopoly  on 
empathy,  understanding,  and  warmth. 
To  be  fair,  I  don’t  think  we  could  like 
ourselves  if  we  take  credit  for  the  whole 
job.  We  gain  strength  as  a  profession 
as  we  are  able  to  join  hands  securely 
with  associates  in  allied  professions  and 
lay  persons  feeling  no  competition  be¬ 
cause  their  aspirations  though  different 
in  some  respects  may  be  equated  with 
ours.  If  we  must  comj>ete,  let’s  do  it 
together. 

When  I  think  most  positively  of  our 
philosophy,  I  think  of  providing  people 
—  all  people  —  with  all  that  will  make 
them  fit  to  live  their  lives  physically. 
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mentally,  socially,  and  spiritually  in 
companionship  with  each  other.  Such 
expectation  is  not  easily  or  perhaps 
completely  achieved,  but  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  tomorrow. 

Dramatically  we  find  these  concepts 
borne  out  in  the  literary  genius  of 
Thomas  Mann  writing  in  Joseph  in 
Egypt - 

“But  lo,  the  world  hath  many  centres, 
one  for  each  created  being,  and  about 
each  one  it  lieth  in  its  own  circle. 
Thou  standest  but  half  an  ell  from  me, 
yet  about  thee  lieth  a  universe  whose 


centre  I  am  not  but  thou  art.  Therefore 
both  are  true,  according  as  one  speaketh 
from  their  centre  or  from  mine.  And 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  stand  in  the 
centre  of  mine.  Four  universes  are  not 
far  from  each  other  so  that  they  do  not 
touch;  rather  both  God  pushed  them 
and  interwove  them  deep  into  each 
other,  so  that  you  Ishmaelites  do  indeed 
journey  quite  independently  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  to  your  own  ends,  whither 
you  will,  but  besides  that,  you  are  the 
means  and  tool  in  our  interwovenness, 
that  I  arrive  at  my  goal.” 


what  Ca  n  the  Community  Expect 
of  Social  Work  ers? 
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i;NDOUBTF.DLY  ADAM  Said  to  Eve,  as  the 
gates  closed  behind  them:  “Darling,  we 
are  entering  upon  a  period  of  transi¬ 
tion.”  That  period  of  transition  per¬ 
sists:  some  of  us  are  realizing  that  it  will 
always  be  so.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
human  being  that  we  should  move  con¬ 
stantly  from  one  pattern  to  another, 
generally  so  slowly  that  the  change  is 
barely  noticeable.  We  have  come  from 
the  wheel  to  atomic  energy,  the  spear 
to  the  guided  missile,  the  lone  hunter 
to  the  automated  factory. 

The  extremes  are  extreme,  they  repre¬ 
sent  countless  generations,  progressing 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  not 
always  necessarily  forward.  We  think 
the  pace  has  accelerated  during  our  life¬ 
time,  but  has  it,  relatively?  Was  the 
cross-bow  any  less  drastic  and  dramatic 
in  the  fourteenth  century  than  the  atom 
bomb  in  1945?  Or  the  steam  engine  of 
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the  l7(K)’s  less  revolutionary  than  elec¬ 
tronics?  Actually,  each  of  these  made  a 
jjrofound  impression  on  the  way  Man 
provides  himself  with  food,  shelter,  se¬ 
curity,  and  the  joys  of  spiritual  and 
human  bonds.  New  forms  of  civilization 
took  shape;  frequently,  as  the  English 
historian  Trevelyan  has  noted,  new  and 
old  live  side  by  side,  spanning  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,  as  in  the  agricultural  pattern 
of  England  in  the  mid-1 800’s.  Produc¬ 
tion,  trade,  war,  social  institutions  — 
these  are  the  components  of  human  life 
—  and  have  always  been. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  social 
worker?  The  social  worker,  as  we  know 
him,  is  a  new  phenomenon,  the  product 
of  social  forces  incidental  to  industriali¬ 
zation  and  consequent  urbanization, 
come  to  fruition  only  within  this  half- 
century.  Like  every  other  social  mech¬ 
anism,  he  has  origins,  and  I  submit  that 
his  relationship  to  the  community  traces 
back  to  those  roots.  Social  work’s  goal, 
the  well-being  of  people,  is  the  common 
denominator  which  binds  the  tribal 
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chief  and  the  witch  doctor,  the  feudal 
baron  and  the  medieval  priest,  the  vil¬ 
lage  squire  and  the  friendly  visitor,  the 
ward  politician  and  the  paternal  indus¬ 
trialist.  The  burnt  offering,  the  bread 
and  circus,  the  village  fair  and  the 
knightly  joust,  the  jx;st  house  and  the 
poor  house,  are  all  within  our  profes¬ 
sional  heritage. 

It  is  from  such  beginnings  that  the 
social  worker  has  come  to  his  place  in 
modern  society;  today’s  attitudes  and 
concepts  about  social  workers  derive 
from  such  solid  background.  Training 
brings  new  understandings  and  tech¬ 
niques  to  the  modern  practitioner,  but 
the  memories  of  the  past  pervade  his 
psyche:  he  practices  in  a  setting  which 
expects  personal  commitment,  personal 
gratification  or  spiritual  gain,  or  the 
warmth  of  direct  benevolence;  the  set¬ 
ting  has  no  patience  with  such  non-tra- 
ilitional  approaches  as  questions,  studies 
of  causes  and  effects,  the  so-called  “sci¬ 
entific”  aspirations.  Nostalgia  ignores 
the  grim  facts  of  the  past;  the  extremes 
of  poverty  and  profligacy  are  forgotten, 
as  are  the  fears,  the  bitterness  and  the 
miseries  of  what  we  love  to  recall  as  the 
simple  life.  Only  the  sweetness  and  light 
linger  on. 

Being  neither  economist,  historian, 
sociologist,  nor  even  political  analyst,  I 
can  only  cite  the  elements  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  social  worker. 

Industrialization 

Industrialization  is  factor  number 
one.  It  has  brought  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  population  in  every  country 
of  the  world.  In  the  United  States,  the 
proportion  of  that  population  required 
for  agricultural  pursuits  is  declining 
steadily,  and  people  are  concentrating 
increasingly  in  urban  centers.  Develop¬ 
ing  by  chance  rather  than  by  plan,  ac¬ 
celerated  by  inventions  in  science  and 
in  public  health,  the  turn  of  the  century 
brought  a  plague  of  social  problems,  of 
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a  magnitude  and  variety  unequalled  in 
history.  Social  workers  emerged  out  ol 
many  backgrounds  to  spotlight  some  of 
the  worst  spots,  to  seek  ways  and  means 
of  dealing  with  them.  Thus  were  laid 
the  foundations  for  today’s  concepts  and 
pra';tice. 

Interdependence 

Interdependence  is  number  two.  Self- 
sufficiency  in  tribe,  clan,  or  family  char¬ 
acterized  earlier  eras.  We  are  no  longer 
isolated,  whether  we  think  of  commerce 
or  industry,  national  or  international 
affairs,  individual  or  family  life.  The 
world  is  becoming  smaller  by  the  month. 
Even  war  rests  on  the  interdependence 
of  nations;  no  single  nation  can  provide 
for  all  its  needs,  nor  can  it  protect  itself 
or  the  vulnerable  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
try  against  political  or  physical  epidem¬ 
ics.  World  War  11  upset  many  fixed 
ideas,  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
white  race  is  no  longer  accepted  as  mas¬ 
ter.  No  country  is  inherently  inferior; 
although  there  are  differences  in  culture 
and  history,  in  economic  and  technical 
development,  and  in  many  other  re¬ 
spects,  the  long-standing  norms  of  the 
Western  world  are  being  seriously  chal¬ 
lenged.  Rampant  nationalism,  the  ram¬ 
bunctiousness  of  new-found  freedom,  is 
leaving  no  choice  but  for  the  old  “have” 
nations  to  stand  by  the  “have  nots”  via 
their  abundant  enterprise  and  resources. 
Three-quarters  of  the  world’s  p>opula- 
tion  has  been  living  under  colonialism. 

A  British  Member  of  Parliament, 
Harold  Wilson,  in  his  recent  book  The 
ITrtr  on  Poverty,  says  “for  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  mankind  the  most  urgent  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  war,  nor  communism,  nor  the 
cost  of  living,  nor  taxation.  It  is  hunger. 
More  than  one  and  a  half  billion  people, 
something  like  two-thirds  of  the  world 
population,  are  living  in  conditions  of 
acute  hunger.  This  hunger  is  at  the  same 
time  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  the 
poverty,  squalor  and  misery  in  which 
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they  live.”  And  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
speaks  for  much  of  the  world  when  he 
says:  “What  is  new  in  India  is  not  mis¬ 
ery;  what  is  new  is  the  consciousness  of 
this  misery  and  the  impatience  to  escape 
from  it.” 

Time  marches  on;  the  world  will 
surely  find  more  new  troubles  unless  we 
find  the  way  to  help  these  previously 
submerged  people  come  out  and  face  life 
with  us.  As  a  prominent  UN  admin¬ 
istrator  said  only  last  month,  large  sec¬ 
tions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  he  might 
have  added  South  America,  are  rushing 
into  the  modern  world  from  various 
stages  of  primitive  isolation.  The  West 
will  have  to  learn  how  to  live  with  these 
newly  emancipated  countries  on  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  mutually  advantageous  basis, 
“among  peoples  of  many  races,  creeds, 
and  degrees  of  development.” 

t 

Concept  of  the  Dignity  of  Mon 

Number  three  is  the  concept  of  the 
dignity  of  man.  The  idea  is  as  ancient 
as  the  major  religions  and  has  been  re¬ 
affirmed  many  times.  It  is  the  backbone 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
But  ours  is  the  first  generation  which 
takes  for  granted  that  every  man  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  and 
that  breakdowns  in  person  or  in  family 
are  not  due  to  human  frailties  alone.  To 
put  it  another  way— the  more  we  learn 
about  the  mind,  the  body,  and  the  won¬ 
ders  of  nature,  the  more  we  know  that 
children  need  not  die  at  an  early  age, 
that  an  increasing  range  of  physical 
and  mental  conditions  can  either  be 
prevented  or  corrected,  that  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  side,  we  can  envisage  a  potential 
of  no  poverty,  anywhere.  In  short,  the 
capacity  of  the  world  to  take  care  of  its 
population  is  no  longer  an  idle  dream. 

We  can  hope  for  a  generation  or  two 
of  wise  diplomacy,  plus  a  continuing 
gain  in  production,  distribution  and 
other  measurable  “know-how”  plus  — 
and  here’s  our  chore— much  more  knowl¬ 


edge  and  understanding  of  "what  makes 
Sammy  tick.”  But  the  goal  of  the  great 
spiritual  leaders  of  all  time  is  now 
within  reach;  hope  springs  in  many 
souls  that  had  known  only  depression 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  and 
never  even  considered  the  contingency 
of  a  better,  yes  even  a  more  comfortable 
way  of  life. 

These  three  major  forces  encompass 
many  other  developments  that  are 
changing  our  world.  To  name  a  few: 
the  mobility  of  our  population  (one- 
third  of  us  in  this  country  have  been 
moving  every  year);  the  universally  in¬ 
creasing  proportion  of  young  people  and 
elderly  (as  epidemics  are  conquered, 
morbidity  and  mortality  rates  decline, 
and  the  gap  widens  between  births  and 
deaths);  the  decline  of  the  isolated  small 
towns  and  the  growth  of  metropolitan 
areas;  the  increase  in  production  capac¬ 
ity,  implying  shortened  work  periods 
and  more  leisure  time  and  more  goods 
for  wider  use;  more  young  people  are 
going  through  an  educational  experi¬ 
ence,  cutting  down  illiteracy,  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  professionally  trained 
and  skilled  technicians,  white  collar  and 
managerial  jobs,  in  response  to  economic 
demand. 

This  conference,  like  every  other  in 
most  countries  since  the  war,  has  been 
talking  about  how  these  technological 
gains  can  be  integrated  into  productive 
life  patterns,  how  social  progress  can 
keep  pace  with  the  physical.  Apparently 
it  takes  more  effort  and  longer  time  to 
change  philosophies,  outlooks  and  atti¬ 
tudes,  emotional  reactions  and  preju¬ 
dices,  than  to  discover  and  introduce 
new  machines,  roads,  and  flood  controls. 

What  has  this  meant  to  our  social 
institutions? 

The  Church,  protesting  against  in¬ 
equities  and  taking  care  of  the  helpless, 
lost  this  latter  function  to  the  social 
worker.  It  is  restudying  itself  and  is 
finding  that  it  still  has  an  important 
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welfare  function.  The  recent  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Church  and  Social  Welfare 
and  other  such  undertakings  are  spell¬ 
ing  out  the  new  role.  The  traditional 
role  is  largely  gone;  the  poor  we  do  not 
have  to  have  with  us  much  longer. 
Urban  living  and  the  changes  in  the 
ownership,  management,  labor  organi¬ 
zation  and  structure  of  industry,  with 
some  social  guidance,  have  wiped  out 
die  old  styles  of  poverty  and  have  cre¬ 
ated  new,  which  require  a  more  tech¬ 
nical  skill  than  can  be  learned  in  the 
theological  seminary.  The  inspired 
preacher,  sensitive  to  the  world  about 
him,  will  continue  to  contribute  to  so¬ 
cial  advances,  and  constitutes  an  impor¬ 
tant  ingredient  in  the  new  body  politic. 

The  family  has  changed,  too,  as  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  texts, 
the  daily  press  and  by  experience.  In 
concept  and  in  fact,  it  is  no  longer  the 
self-sufficient  and  self-contained  place 
where  economic  practices  and  attitudes 
are  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and 
where  sociaf  traditions  and  ethics  are 
learned  at  the  mother’s  knee.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  register 
that  the  breakdown  of  the  family  under 
ilie  buffeting  of  industrial  forces  has 
created  a  new  set  of  social  problems, 
whose  nature  and  resolution  is  worry¬ 
ing  all  of  us,  be  we  legislators,  ministers, 
economists,  social  workers,  or  just  par¬ 
ents. 

The  neighbor  was  the  stalwart  of  the 
small  town  and  of  the  frontier.  He  made 
the  goals  to  which  the  youngster  aspired, 
he  stood  by  in  crisis  and  shared  the  joys 
and  trials  of  daily  life.  Neighborliness 
was  warm— an  extension  of  the  person¬ 
ality  of  God.  A  substantial  proportion 
of  our  people  still  live  in  places  of  25,000 
or  less  (forty-one  per  cent  in  the  1950 
(^nsus),  but  the  number  is  dropping 
even  more  rapidly  than  in  the  preceding 
decade.  Our  metropolitan  areas  are 
building  new  kinds  of  relationships 
among  neighbors,  few  of  whom  even 


knew  the  parents  of  the  family  next 
door.  Community  planning  is  striving 
to  develop  neighborhood  and  district 
planning  bodies  to  replace  the  social 
strengths  of  the  old,  natural,  reliable, 
and  mutually  beneficial  neighborhood. 
VVe  have  to  learn  how  to  construct  solid 
foundations  under  shifting  populations. 
I'he  architects  learned  how  to  build  on 
sands;  maybe  we  will  learn  how  to  stab¬ 
ilize  human  associations  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods  whose  residents  and  characteris¬ 
tics  shift  within  one  generation  or  less. 

The  Modern  Social  Agency 

The  social  agency  of  today  is  less  than 
a  century  old.  In  the  Christian-Judaic 
tradition,  the  English  and  the  early 
American,  there  were  always  voluntary 
organized  charities,  on  a  larger  or 
smaller  scale,  a  church  or  religious  pro¬ 
gram,  an  endowment  or  a  Home  for  the 
Relics  of  Worthy  Clergy,  Sailor’s  Snug 
Harbor  or  Girard  College.  Generally 
conceived  by  or  around  a  person  as  an 
extension  of  himself  or  his  class,  it  served 
a  useful  purpose,  accepted  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  class,  and  was  accepted  by  the 
beneficiaries  as  a  way  of  life.  The  new 
social  agency,  aspiring  to  be  a  commu¬ 
nity  expression,  governed  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  cross  section  of  the  community, 
is  a  reaction  to  the  way  people  live  and 
function  now.  The  ideals  have  come 
down  from  the  Buddha,  Christ,  Moses 
and  other  equally  wise  sources;  the 
ideals  are  firm.  We  still  aspire  to  love, 
to  justice,  to  sacred  guidance,  and  have 
added  the  concept  of  social  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  jieople,  just  jieople,  not  only  those 
we  know,  or  can  see,  or  are  otherwise 
within  our  direct  line  of  concern.  The 
modern  social  agency  strives  to  retain 
the  old  virtues,  to  adapt  them  to  the 
realities  of  life  today. 

The  position  of  government  has 
changed  considerably  too.  Within  our 
lifetime,  government  represented  a 
creature  of  the  wealthy,  the  elite,  an 
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enemy  of  the  common  man.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democratic  government  are 
evolving,  in  this  vast  and  complicated 
nation,  as  a  necessary  medium  for  pro¬ 
viding  for  all  of  its  citizens  the  securi¬ 
ties,  the  protections,  and  the  disciplines 
of  national  life.  The  government, 
whether  through  the  New  England  town 
meeting  budget,  or  through  the  later 
almshouses  and  hostels,  or  the  township 
trustee  of  the  midwest,  has  always  taken 
some  responsibility  for  the  socially  dis¬ 
abled.  ft  was  only  in  the  1930’s  that  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  “general 
welfare”  clause  of  the  Constitution  per¬ 
mitted  the  federal  government  to  share 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  jieople. 
Funds  on  a  national  scale,  equalizing 
local  economic  inequalities,  facilitated 
the  development  and  maintenance  of 
adequate  systems  of  public  assistance 
and  social  security,  and  encouraged 
standards  of  care  and  service.  Hopefully 
this  federal  provision  was  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  local  initiative  and  resources,  not 
.1  substitute.  Although  the  public  assist¬ 
ance  program,  federal  plus  state  plus 
local,  is  far  from  stabilized,  it  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  the  curse  off  many  of  the 
social  ills  exposed  by  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion  and  pointed  towards  rehabilitative 
procedures  to  further  reduce  the  ills  in¬ 
herent  in  our  society.  It  should  be  noted 
in  passing,  that  the  public  welfare  serv¬ 
ices  seem  here  to  stay.  Both  major  po¬ 
litical  parties  are  committed;  the  prob¬ 
lems  revolve  around  inclusiveness,  how 
much,  and  how  costs  are  shared  as 
among  the  several  levels  of  government. 

Shift  in  Sources 
of  Financial  Support 

The  contributor  to  philanthropies  is 
also  different.  Available  wealth  is  spread 
wider,  and  the  lower  and  upper  ex¬ 
tremes  are  moving  toward  the  middle 
income  brackets.  But  the  sources  of  per¬ 
sonal  income  have  changed;  among 
other  tendencies,  economic  recondition¬ 


ing  into  large-scale  operations  has 
forced  the  individual  entrepreneur  and 
ilie  artisan  to  the  wall.  Mass  ownership 
of  production  and  distribution  facili¬ 
ties,  through  the  publicly-held  corpo¬ 
ration,  parallels  mass  employment. 
1‘hilanthmpic  support  from  the>e  two 
sources,  the  business  or  industrial  cor|)o- 
ration  and  the  employee,  through  the 
labor  union  or  other  in-plant  organi¬ 
zation,  constitutes  the  bulk  of  chest  and 
united  fund  incomes— and  that  trend 
continues  up.  Community  service  by  a 
corporation’s  employees  and  contribu¬ 
tions  from  its  income  are  chargeable  to 
the  costs  of  running  the  business,  and 
the  courts  have  so  ruled.  Organized 
labor,  through  the  Community  Services 
(Committee  of  the  AFL-CIO,  by  exten¬ 
sive  staff  relationships  with  national  and 
local  chests,  united  funds  and  councils, 
is  making  an  important  contribution  to 
community  welfare;  simultaneously,  it 
is  educating  its  members  in  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  use  of  the  social  agency. 

I'he  Big  Giver  is  still  the  backbone 
of  social  W'ork  financing,  but  increas¬ 
ingly  he  tends  to  be  the  controller  of 
corporation  or  organized  labor  gifts- 
not  that  the  big  stockholder  can  yet  lie 
discounted.  The  income  tax  records 
show  we  are  far  from  reaching  the 
twenty  per  cent  (thirty  per  cent  for  re¬ 
ligious,  education,  hospital  contribu¬ 
tions)  of  income  deductible  for  chari¬ 
ties;  we  don’t  even  tithe,  but  more  of  us 
“are  in  the  act,”  the  givers’  lists  are 
longer.  “Getting  the  message  across” 
should  be  simpler,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  paying  the  bill.  When  we 
note  that  the  government,  at  its  several 
levels,  is  paying  over  ninety  per  cent  of 
all  philanthropic  costs,  depending  on 
how  the  term  is  defined,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  has  lieen  a  marked  shift  from 
a  small  number  of  wealthy  individuals 
to  a  large  slice  of  the  population,  on 
both  the  voluntary  and  the  tax  rolls. 

The  client  of  the  social  agency  is 
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thanging,  too.  The  “submerged  tenth,” 
the  “under-privileged  third”  and  simi¬ 
lar  phrases  are  passing  into  history.  Cov¬ 
erage  by  OASl  and  unemployment  in¬ 
surances  is  almost  universal:  public 
health  ojjerates  on  the  principle  that 
medical  research  serves  the  whole  na¬ 
tion,  and  that  epidemic  recognizes  nei¬ 
ther  local,  state,  nor  even  national  boun¬ 
daries.  Mental  health  problems  affect 
rich  and  poor  alike;  child  care  and  fam¬ 
ily  services  are  equally  essential  to  all 
sectors  of  the  population.  Growing 
needs  for  recreation  and  leisure  time 
activities,  for  the  many  forms  of  tech¬ 
nical  counseling,  for  camping,  and  for 
the  specialized  hosts  of  social  welfare, 
give  life  to  the  slogan,  “everybody 
shares,  everybody  gives.”  Class  lities  no 
longer  separate  benefactor  and  bene¬ 
ficiary.  Life  is  indeed  becoming  social¬ 
ized,  willy-nilly,  by  the  force  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  previously  analyzed  in  this  paper. 
The  social  work  job  is  to  expedite  the 
process,  to  clean  up  the  remaining  in¬ 
equities,  and  to  find  out  how  it  can  be 
done  with  minimum  loss  of  human 
values. 

What’s  happened  to  the  personal  serv¬ 
ice  in  this  picture?  The  volunteer  domi¬ 
nated  and  paid  for  the  social  agency 
during  the  early,  formative  period.  In 
the  1890’s  the  agencies  were  forced  to 
employ  staff,  since  the  load  was  becom¬ 
ing  too  heavy,  even  for  the  devoted  vol¬ 
unteers.  Starting  with  retired  or  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ministers  and  businessmen,  the 
|x)orer  relatives  of  the  leadership,  there 
gradually  evolved  the  recognition  that 
agency  personnel  required  skills  beyond 
the  call  of  dedication.  Informal  in-train¬ 
ing  courses  were  followed  by  schools 
for  teaching  sociological  backgrounds 
and  methods;  the  school  turned  to  the 
university  for  scholastic  sanctions— and 
we  have  the  origins  of  today’s  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  social  workers. 

Chores,  complexities,  and  volumes 
increased,  more  responsibilities  passed 


to  the  employed  staff  and  the  volunteer 
was  relegated  to  minor  status.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  man  the  boards  and  commit¬ 
tees,  he  raised  the  funds,  he  was  a 
necessary  front  to  the  public.  But  he 
t  ould  not  be  expected  to  understand  the 
technical  intricacies,  nor  the  philoso- 
|)hies  and  concepts  which  were  the  heart 
of  professional  practice. 

This  is  somewhat  taricatured,  and 
deliberately.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
volunteer  was  dispossessed,  eliminated 
from  the  national  and  state  conferences, 
gave  up  the  |)olicy  controls,  and  was 
made  to  feel  that  he  was  merely  an  en¬ 
abling  person,  from  whose  support  the 
professional  could  proceed  with  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  world.  Now  we,  the  pros, 
are  struggling  to  bring  him  back  into  a 
partnership  which  recognizes  the  social 
values  of  Mr.  Joe  Citizen  and  his  lead¬ 
ership  potential,  as  well  as  the  service 
skillf  of  the  professional. 

Re-evaluation  of 
Professional  Standards 

7'he  recent  studies  of  social  work  per¬ 
sonnel  have  shown  that  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  persons  occupying  social 
work  lines  have  had  any  professional 
training.  Moreover,  the  annual  output 
of  the  professional  schools  just  about 
equals  the  number  of  drop-outs,  so  that 
the  field  of  social  work  can  never  be 
staffed  with  graduate-trained  personnel. 
This  discovery  has  led  to  two  attacks, 
the  one  to  improve  recruiting  measures 
and  working  conditions,  to  make  the 
lield  more  attractive  to  good  prospects: 
the  other  to  re-examine  the  require¬ 
ments  of  professional  field  practice,  now 
being  made  for  the  Council  on  Social 
W’ork  Education  by  Dr.  Boehm  of  your 
Minnesota  School  faculty.  That  study 
will  determine  how  many  and  what 
kinds  of  social  work  jobs  can  be  per¬ 
formed  by  persons  with  less  intensive 
training  than  is  required  of  two-year 
postgraduates.  7’hese  would  be  special- 
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ists,  probably,  corresponding  to  the 
variety  of  technicians  and  therapists 
develof>ed  in  recent  years  in  the  medi¬ 
cal,  the  nursing,  and  other  professional 
fields.  At  that  point,  professional  grad¬ 
uate  training  will  probably  be  even 
more  intensive.  But  the  professional  so¬ 
cial  worker  will  have  attained  a  ma¬ 
turity,  a  by-product  of  which  will  be  a 
reconsideration  of  the  function  of  the 
volunteer.  The  latent  fear  that  he  is 
competitive  will  be  replaced  by  a  differ¬ 
entiation  along  lines  which  could  very 
well  be  explored,  but  would  take  us  far 
afield  from  our  present  objective. 

These  are  the  forces  which  are  shap 
ing  social  welfare  and  the  social  worker. 
A  recent  UN  study  gave  a  definition  ol 
social  welfare  as  “a  professional  service, 
under  public  or  voluntary  auspices, 
which  exists  potentially  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  community,  without  regard 
to  his  resources,  with  the  aim  of  helping 
him  in  the  full  development  of  his  ca¬ 
pacities  to  the  end  that  he  may  have  a 
productive  and  happy  life,”  buttressing 
the  World  Health  Organization  defini¬ 
tion  of  health  as  “a  state  of  physical, 
mental,  and  social  health,  and  not 
merely  an  absence  of  disease.” 

Three  Generations 
of  Social  Work 

The  initial  stages  of  social  work,  re¬ 
acting  to  the  ravagings  of  industrial  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  traditional  social  order, 
were  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  sore 
social  ailments,  the  abuses  of  child  and 
woman  labor,  starvation  wages  and  in¬ 
human  working  conditions,  insanitary 
and  unsafe  housing  in  crowded  slums, 
the  filth  and  disorder  of  miserable,  un¬ 
comfortable,  unhappy  people.  The  first 
generation  of  social  workers  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  force  of  the  conditions  which 
they  saw  around  them;  they  were  evan¬ 
gelists  as  well  as  students  of  human  na¬ 
ture  and  social  disorder.  They  tasted 
the  rawness  of  life  and  preached  that 


the  Lincoln  principle  was  applicable: 
“the  nation  cannot  live  half  free  and 
half  slave.”  Social  conditions  needed  to 
be  attacked  and  corrected. 

Jane  Addams,  Jacob  Riis,  Robert 
Wood,  Lillian  Wald,  Florence  Kelley 
and  their  kind,  the  pioneers,  did  attack; 
they  focused  public  attention  on  inequi¬ 
ties,  they  demonstrated  that  such  inhu¬ 
manity  was  not  integral  to  social  prog¬ 
ress.  They  aroused  public  opinion  and 
got  results.  They  cleaned  much  of  the 
worst  mess.  Even  more  important,  they 
made  a  lasting  mark  in  basic  ways:  they 
created  a  social  climate  for  improve¬ 
ment,  they  established  the  facts,  they 
suggested  and  tested  ways  and  means, 
they  promoted  corrective  legislation, 
they  stimulated  and  nourished  self- 
help  and  corrective  measures  within  the 
groups  most  directly  concerned.  These 
were  the  people  to  whom  Theodore 
Roosevelt  turned  for  the  social  planks 
of  his  Progressive  Bull  Moose  Party  in 
1912.  That  platform  was  considered 
extremely  radical,  beyond  the  range  of 
achievement.  “Teddy”  and  his  party 
were  defeated  and  lapsed  into  the  limbo. 
But  his  social  platform  was  realized 
within  two  decades.  1  haven’t  seen  the 
document  recently,  but  my  recollection 
says  that  its  measures  have  been  so  fully 
accepted  as  to  be  commonplace,  in  terms 
of  the  economic  and  social  controls 
which  have  been  built  into  our  daily 
life,  by  legislation  and  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  industry  and  labor,  and  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  hard  and  spiritual  leadership. 

The  next  generation,  Grace  Ablx)tt 
and  Sophonisba  Breckenridge,  Linton 
Swift,  Carl  Carstens,  Kenneth  Pray, 
Porter  Lee,  Frank  Bruno  —  and  many 
more,  of  sainted  memory  —  went  more 
deeply  into  the  study  of  techniques. 
They  talked  of  prevention  as  preferable 
to  cure.  They  looked  to  psychiatry  to 
throw  light  on  human  behavior  and  the 
difficulties  of  people  in  working  and 
living  together.  They  teamed  with 
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economists,  businessmen  and  labor  lead¬ 
ers,  with  the  medical,  public  health, 
educational  and  other  related  profes¬ 
sions,  with  other  bodies  who  could  join 
to  make  life  more  livable  on  enlight¬ 
ened  self-interest.  Their  products  are 
all  around  us,  in  social  agencies  more 
nearly  geared  to  today’s  world,  in  the 
social  security  system  to  protect  against 
the  inevitable  deteriorations  in  self- 
sutticiency  due  to  aging,  unemployment, 
and  to  an  increasing  extent,  illness. 
They  sparked  and  shared  in  conceiving 
and  developing  the  welfare  planning 
councils,  the  community  chests,  the  na¬ 
tional  organizations,  the  public  health 
and  research  approaches  to  long-stand¬ 
ing  enemies  of  the  good  life. 

This  generation  made  fact-finding, 
diagnosis,  and  organization  the  corner¬ 
stones  of  their  contribution.  They  knew, 
or  tried  to  find  out,  how  far  their  anal¬ 
ysis  of  individual  and  social  conditions 
could  be  ameliorated  by  their  compe¬ 
tence,  and  the  points  at  which  they 
needed  to  call  in  specialists  and  tech¬ 
nicians  from  other  fields.  They  looked 
for  financing  to  private  interests,  indi¬ 
vidual  and  corporate,  and  to  tax  funds; 
they  worked  for,  with  and  through  pub¬ 
lic  and  voluntary  welfare  agencies;  they 
tried  to  enlist  the  vast  network  of  civic 
and  other  community-minded  bodies 
towards  the  common  weal;  they  moved 
into  the  international  field,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  this  country’s  welfare  rested  on 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  whether 
for  trade,  political,  or  social  philoso¬ 
phies.  I’hey  made  their  mark  too  in 
l)roadened  horizons  of  social  work.  They 
succeeded  in  translating  some  of  their 
findings  into  standard  operating  prac¬ 
tice  within  governmental  and  volun¬ 
tary  agencies,  in  delineating  new  areas 
requiring  equally  serious  consideration. 

What  can  the  community  expect  from 
the  present— roughly  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  social  workers?  If  “cure”  is  the 
key  word  from  the  first  jihase  of  social 


work’s  development,  and  “prevention” 
is  the  high  spot  of  the  second  phase, 
“provision”  may  very  well  be  the  core 
of  the  third  and  current  position,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  lago  Galdston  in  an 
address  to  the  New  York  School  of  So¬ 
cial  Work  Alumni  last  March.  In  our 
context  this  means  that  the  social 
worker,  having  come  into  being  to  meet 
emergent  social  needs,  now  has,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Galdston,  the  obligation  of 
meeting  “the  needs  of  a  new  order  of 
poor,  the  poor  created  by  social  disor¬ 
ganization,  particularly  by  the  failure 
of  ancient  institutions  and  the  negation 
of  ancient  wisdoms.” 

All  three  phases  are  now  opierating. 
We  still  need  and  use  the  ambulance  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipice,  to  care  for  the 
unfortunates  who  have  fallen,  for  what¬ 
ever  reasons;  we  need  the  fence  at  the 
top  of  the  precipice  to  indicate  that  it 
is  a  danger  spot  and  to  avoid  other  acci¬ 
dents;  we  also  need,  maybe,  a  new  road, 
to  bypass  the  precipice,  or  pierhaps  bet¬ 
ter  driving  education,  to  enable  drivers 
to  shun  the  temptation  of  approaching 
the  precipice  too  precipitately,  or  any 
number  of  “new  wisdoms”  to  replace  or 
change  the  old,  if  they  have  outworn 
their  usefulness  in  today’s  life  setting. 
This  latter  is  a  hard  chore,  it  will  never 
be  completed;  we  are  still  in  transition 
and  it  involves  a  continuing  re-evalua- 
tion  of  civilization’s  frame  of  reference. 
It  is  emergent  today  because  the  pace 
of  life  has  so  accelerated,  because  so 
much  of  the  past  is  out  of  date,  in  social 
values  as  well  as  in  physical,  economic, 
political,  and  scientific  progress. 

The  social  worker,  in  all  his  generic 
and  specialized  practice,  must  relate  to 
the  other  groups  who  are  also  concerned 
with  what  has  happened  to  the  Church 
and  the  family,  how  the  individual  has 
been  changed  in  his  attitude  to  life  by 
such  forces  as  the  new  industrial  proc¬ 
esses,  the  awakening  of  the  world  to  the 
hazards  of  overproduction  and  surplus 
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in  some  parts,  under-consumption  and 
starvation  in  others.  Your  own  Ben 
Youngdahl  told  the  world  what  social 
workers  believe,  at  the  Chicago  Na¬ 
tional  Conlerence  of  Social  Work  in 
1952.  We  can  do  no  better  than  to  re- 
atfirm  his  wise  coml)ination  of  princi¬ 
ples  and  objectives,  although  even  that 
listing  will  have  to  be  re-evaluated  peri¬ 
odically,  to  make  sure  that  we  keep  pace 
with  the  world. 

But  we  have  the  additional  task  of 
translating  these  beliefs  into  opterating 
programs.  We  need  to  carry  on  research 
into  causes  of  disorientation  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  dealing  with  them;  community 
education  for  understanding  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  objectives,  positions,  and 
programs;  and  finally,  what  we  euphe¬ 
mistically  call  “social  action,”  which  too 
often  means  doing  something  because 
we  don’t  know  what  better  to  do.  These 
activities  must  be  synchronized:  they 
are  part  of  an  over-all  design,  each  sec¬ 
tion  worthless  withotit  the  others,  eath 
enhanced  because  of  the  others. 

Summary 

In  short,  the  community  can  expect 
the  social  worker,  be  he  practitioner  or 
executive,  to  be  conscious  of  his  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  formulation  of  the  ideals 
by  which  man  lives.  He  works  in  concert 
with  the  minister,  the  social  scientist, 
the  educator,  and  the  other  profession¬ 
als;  he  knows  that  ideals  must  look  to 
the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past,  and  that 
community  participation  is  as  essential 
in  evaluating  ideals  as  in  financing  im¬ 
plementing  programs.  The  social  worker 
has  evolved  skills  in  dealing  with  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  problems:  that  is  his  con¬ 
tribution. 

His  profession  calls  for  practicing  on 
the  basis  of  a  full  analysis  of  the  prob¬ 
lems,  the  needs  and  the  implications  of 
liis  assignment.  With  the  dedication 
implicit  in  the  professional  concept, 
w  th  his  objectives  and  his  data  clear. 


the  social  worker  can  discharge  his 
function,  in  the  form  of  action,  or  in¬ 
itiative,  or  pioneering.  He  must  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  attuned  to  community  attitudes 
to  join  his  colleagues  in  reconciling  his 
goals  with  the  realities  by  analysis,  by 
consultation,  by  soul  searching.  Battles 
and  controversies  are  inevitable,  since 
we  are  in  an  area  in  which  conflicts  of 
jjersonal  and  social  interest  abound.  1 
dare  not  presume  to  uphold  the  social 
worker’s  judgment  against  those  who 
would  decry  it  today.  By  their  deeds 
shall  ye  know  them.  Truly,  the  social 
worker  has  proven  himself;  he  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  his  capacity  to  help  people 
and  to  apply  his  experience  to  social 
planning  for  change. 

The  extent  to  which  social  workers 
have  been  in  increasing  demand  during 
these  recent  decades  is  objective  testi¬ 
mony  to  basic  values.  However,  each 
generation  of  social  workers  must  go 
throtigh  the  tests,  to  make  certain  that 
the  standards,  goals,  and  relationships 
continue  valid,  and  have  not  been  tar¬ 
nished  by  softness,  smug  complacency, 
frustration,  or  other  form  of  dry  rot. 
For  social  work,  by  tradition  and  char¬ 
acter,  is  a  fighting  profession  and  its 
tools  must  be  kept  sharp. 

Above  all,  the  social  worker  is  a 
human  being.  Social  workers  vary  in 
personality,  they  suffer  from  the  usual 
frailties  of  human  nature,  they  have 
selhsh  personal  interests,  they  want 
recognition  and  status,  in  remunera¬ 
tion  and  in  working  conditions.  But  as 
the  youngest  and  most  rapidly  growing 
of  the  older  professions,  social  work, 
sired  by  industrial  society  but  of  ancient 
and  honored  lineage,  has  the  primary 
responsibility  of  serving  as  catalyst,  to 
lead  in  the  creation  of  a  climate  in 
which  the  old  values  which  have  been 
the  glory  of  the  world  can  be  adapted 
to  this  mad,  new  and  exciting  world, 
into  which  we  have  Iteen  catapulted  by 
the  superhuman  effort  of  man. 
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Social  Work: 

A  Helping  and  Healing  Profession 

SWITHUN  BOWERS 

As  iHKiR  I'ROFKssioNAL  association  has  declarations  to  a  life  of  service  and,  by 
developed  and  as  other  professional  dis-  extension,  to  signify  the  callings  them- 


ciplines  have  accorded  them  recogni¬ 
tion,  social  workers  have  come  to  take 
tlieir  professional  status  for  granted.  Yet 
we  are  mendjers  of  a  profession  only 
insofar  as  we  maintain,  individually  and 
collectively,  our  calling  at  the  level  of 
a  profession,  insofar  as  it  manifests  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  profession. 
It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  give  some 
consideration  to  w'hat  should  be  in¬ 
volved  in  a  profession  that  seeks  to  help 
and  heal. 

rhe  word  “profession,”  derived  from 
the  Latin  profiteri  (to  declare  publicly, 
to  promise,  or  to  vow),  was  first  used 
in  the  early  thirteenth  century  to  signify 
a  religious  dedication,  consecration  to 
the  religious  life,  a  usage  still  current. 
By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  word  was  also  being  employed 
to  indicate  the  solemn  dedication  of  the 
knight  to  the  ideals  of  medieval  chivalry. 
Having  served  postidancy  and  novitiate 
as  page  and  esquire,  the  young  knight 
made  his  profession,  after  keeping  vigil 
hefore  the  altar,  by  dedicating  himself 
and  his  sword  to  the  service  of  God  and 
his  fellows,  and  pledging  to  uphold  the 
ethical  code  of  the  order  and  brother¬ 
hood  of  chivalry. 

In  the  Elizabethan  age  usage  of  the 
v\ord  broadened  to  cover  other  solemn 
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selves.  The  profession  of  arms  develo|)ed 
directly  out  of  the  institution  of  knight¬ 
hood  and  to  this  day  the  soldier  upon 
enlistment  is  required  to  make  his  pro¬ 
fession,  i.e.,  to  take  his  oath  of  service. 

Service  to  Men  as  Men 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  along  with  the  military  profession, 
supposedly  an  unlearned  one,  three 
“learned  professions”  were  generally 
recognized— divinity,  medicine,  and  law. 
These  remain  the  great  traditional  pro¬ 
fessions  and,  since  the  idea  of  dedica¬ 
tion  to  service  was  the  core  element  in 
development  of  the  concept  of  a  pro¬ 
fession,  it  is  worth  while  noting  that 
they,  in  contrast  to  most  newer  profes¬ 
sions,  have  retained  some  formal  decla¬ 
ration  of  this  dedication— the  ministry 
in  the  ordination  ceremony,  medicine 
with  the  Oath  of  Hippocrates,  law  in 
the  oath  taken  at  the  calling  to  the  bar. 

Identification  of  the  professions  with 
law,  medicine,  the  churchi  and  the  army, 
all  of  which  drew  largely  from  the  upjjer 
levels  of  the  class  structure,  resulted  in 
considerable  social  status  and  prestige 
accruing  to  the  designation.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  other  claimants  to  the  title  and 
the  social  emoluments  thereunto  ap¬ 
pertaining  Ijegan  to  appear,  not  without 
ojjposition  from  the  legitimate  heirs.  By 
the  nineteenth  century  dispute  had 
arisen  as  to  what  was  a  profession,  a 
trade,  and  a  craft.  Writing  in  1839, 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  English  di¬ 
vine  and  founder  of  the  Christian  So- 
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(ialists,  said:  “[a]  profession  is  expressly 
that  kind  of  business  which  deals  with 
men  as  men,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  a  trade  which  provides  for  the 
external  wants  or  occasions  of  men.”^ 
I'his  would  seem  a  very  pertinent  dis¬ 
tinction  for  what  are  sometimes  called 
the  “human  professions.” 

Out  of  the  nature  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  emerged  the  now  familiar  idea 
of  a  profession  as  an  organized  calling 
in  which  a  formal  body  of  knowledge 
is,  through  a  developed  and  communi¬ 
cable  skill,  applied  as  an  art  to  some 
aspect  of  human  life.  Abraham  Flexner’s 
oft-quoted  paper  in  191 5^  elaborated  on 
certain  criteria  of  a  profession.  Particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  was  laid  on  possession  of  an 
intellectual  technique  directed  toward 
definite  and  specific  ends  and  trans¬ 
mitted  through  an  appropriate  edu¬ 
cational  discipline.  Flexner’s  critical 
examination  undoubtedly  acted  as  an 
important  impetus  toward  clarification 
of  social  work’s  purpose  and  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  its  educational  system. 

Flexner  also  referred,  in  somewhat 
muted  tones,  to  the  social  ends  that  pro¬ 
fessions  must  serve,  and  to  the  devotion 
to  well-doing  and  public  interest  that 
should  characterize  them.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  see  how  some  callings  which 
he  recognized  as  professions  could  ful¬ 
fill  this  note  of  a  profession.  For  it  im¬ 
plies  something  more  than  usefulness; 
it  implies  service,  and,  to  borrow  Mau¬ 
rice’s  phrase,  service  to  men  as  men. 
Service  is  a  duty  undertaken,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  profession  is  to  be  found  in 
its  sense  of  duty  toward  man. 

A  profession  is  a  brotherhood.  Flex¬ 
ner  understood  this  in  the  sense  of  the 
association  and  class-consciousness  in¬ 
volved  in  common  occupation  with  the 
same  kind  of  things.  Professional  broth¬ 
erhood  should  spring  from  the  common 
profession  of  purpose,  on  the  common 
dedication  to  human  service.  Its  source 
should  be  in  the  shared  and  common 


duty  undertaken  and  in  the  ultimate 
purpose  to  which  the  brethren  are 
vowed,  and  not,  as  Flexner  suggested,  in 
a  common  familiarity  with  the  same 
means  and  the  same  tools. 

Helping  and  Healing 

Social  work  is  considered  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  helping  and  healing  profes¬ 
sions.  The  original  Teutonic  helpan  sig¬ 
nified  aid  or  assistance  given  to  another 
by  some  kind  of  supplementation  of  the 
other’s  actions  or  resources  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  be  more  effective.  It  may 
be  noted  forthwith  that  social  work,  in 
its  concept  of  help,  has  not  only  the 
angels  but  also  the  etymologists  on  its 
side,  for  the  helping  professions  should 
be  concerned  with  doing  things  with 
people  and  not  for  them.  Medicine  is 
clear  that  its  function  is  to  aid  the  or¬ 
ganism’s  own  tendency  to  move  toward 
an  equilibrium  when  physiological  bal¬ 
ance  has  been  disturbed;  the  church, 
in  the  ministration  of  divine  grace,  has 
always  insisted  that  grace  builds  on  na¬ 
ture,  bringing  divine  assistance  to  hu¬ 
man  effort. 

Healing,  from  the  Old  English 
haelan,  means  “making  whole.”  It  was 
this  healing  function,  this  making 
whole,  that  Maurice  was  trying  to  iden¬ 
tify  when  he  wrote  of  professions  deal¬ 
ing  with  men  as  men.  For  the  goal  of 
the  healing  professions  is  to  help  effect 
the  wholeness  of  man,  his  maximum 
growth  as  man,  his  fullest  flowering. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  profession 
must  be  all  things  to  all  men;  a  profes¬ 
sional  competence  is  limited  to  some 
aspect  of  man.  It  does  mean  that  what¬ 
ever  be  the  aspect  of  man  with  wliicli 
a  profession  deals  directly,  this  aspect  l>c 
collated  with  other  aspects  so  that  tbc 
specific  competence  be  employed  to 
further  man’s  fullness  as  man,  not  to 
weaken  or  destroy  it.  .\ny  healing  pro 
lession  must  relate  that  which  it  does 
out  of  its  competence  to  that  which  is 
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done,  or  can  be  done,  by  other  com¬ 
petences.  On  such  professions  the  duty 
of  collaboration  rests  heavily. 

In  purpose,  social  work  has  sought  to 
l)e  a  helping  and  healing  activity.  Social 
workers  have  seen  their  helping  role  in 
the  true  sense  of  an  enabling  function, 
without  realizing  perhaps  that  their 
favorite  aphorism  on  “helping  people 
to  help  themselves”  borders  on  the 
redundant.  We  have  always  maintained 
that  resolution  of  social  problems  in  the 
individual,  the  group,  or  the  com¬ 
munity  must  be  brought  about  by  a 
mobilization  of  the  subject’s  own  will 
to  act  or  to  change.  Sometimes  it  would 
appear  that  so  great  has  been  our  con¬ 
cern  for  client  self-determination  that 
the  fear  of  imposing  something  upon 
the  client  has  prevented  us  from  fulfill¬ 
ing  as  well  as  we  might  the  educational 
role  inherent  in  social  work’s  goals. 

Social  work  theory  has  always  insisted 
that  no  matter  how  narrow  the  specific 
treatment  focus  in  a  given  situation,  the 
whole  person  or  group  might  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  More  and  more  we  have 
moved  toward  clarifying  the  specific 
aspect  of  man  with  which  social  work 
deals:  man  in  his  interdependencies 
with  his  human  and  social  environment, 
man  in  his  social  relationships.  More 
and  more  have  we  come  to  see  that,  since 
we  deal  directly  with  but  one  part  of 
the  whole,  we  must  collaborate  with 
other  competences  if  our  service  is  to 
be  valid  and  fruitful.  We  are  recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  concept  of  teamwork  has 
meaning  and  significance  outside  the 
clearly  defined  clinical  setting.  Admit¬ 
tedly  there  are  many  lags  and  lacks  in 
practice.  Sometimes  social  workers  give 
the  impression  that  by  collaboration 
they  understand  only  cooperation  by 
others  in  what  they  want  to  do  or  in 
what  they  consider  appropriate.  This 
attitude  is  found  not  only  in  relation  to 
other  professions,  but  also  within  social 
work  itself.  We  can  become  so  agency- 


focused  that  the  agency,  its  policies,  and 
its  prestige  become  more  important 
than  the  client  and  the  community  it 
purports  to  serve. 

Under  the  sting  of  Flexner’s  critique 
social  work,  which  had  begun  as  cause 
(to  borrow  the  apt  phrase  of  Porter 
Lee),  began  to  move  toward  functional 
development.  Considerable  elaboration 
of  technique  followed  with  a  consequent 
enrichment  of  competence.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  movement  toward  an  essential  mark 
of  a  profession— that  it  be  based  on  a 
synthesis  of  knowledge  embodying  an 
essentially  intellectual  activity  —  has 
been  slow.  Within  the  last  decades  there 
have  been  significant  contributions 
toward  this  end,  but  the  demand  by 
social  work  practice  for  “job  training” 
has  tended  to  slow  down  the  forward 
movement. 

Social  Work  as  Intellectual  Activity 

Any  human  activity  to  some  degree 
involves  the  intellect,  but  when  we 
speak  of  intellectual  activity  as  such  we 
mean  activity  arising  out  of  that  which 
is  specific  and  proper  to  the  human  in¬ 
tellect.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
human  mind  is  its  capacity  to  abstract, 
to  draw  out  from  concrete  instances  the 
general  principle  or  the  generic  concept, 
to  move  from  knowledge  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  to  knowledge  of  the  universal  and 
then  back  again  by  applying  the  uni¬ 
versal  to  particular  instances.  Concom¬ 
itantly,  a  profession  must  engage  in 
the  related  task  of  formulating  new 
principles  and  concepts,  or  revising  old 
ones,  from  a  consideration  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  instances  met  with  in  clinical 
practice. 

This  is  the  heart  of  professional  com¬ 
petence,  just  as  competence  in  a  craft  is 
marked  by  facility  in  doing  a  particular 
thing  in  face  of  a  particular  situation. 
Crafts  do  not  involve  essentially  intel¬ 
lectual  activity,  although  most  profes¬ 
sions  began  as  crafts,  since  it  is  only 
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out  of  observance  and  familiarity  with 
the  concrete  that  the  material  from 
which  to  abstract  general  principles  is 
obtained.  A  profession  emerges  as  and 
when  a  system  of  related  generic  prin¬ 
ciples  has  been  established  and  synthe¬ 
sized,  and  skill  in  the  application  of 
these  principles  can  be  imparted  to  the 
neophyte.  It  is  a  knowing-how  which 
emanates  from  a  knowing-what  and  a 
knowing-why. It  is  doing  based  on 
thinking,  for  unless  its  doing  follows 
thought,  its  acts  are  not  merely  useless 
—they  are  also  highly  dangerous. 

Development  of  General  Principles 

The  knowledge  garnered  by  the  early 
social  workers  resembled  much  more 
the  know-how  of  a  craft.  By  trial  and 
error  they  learned  that  by  doing  certain 
specific  things  in  certain  specific  situa¬ 
tions  beneficial  results  could  sometimes 
be  obtained.  Early  social  work  training 
consisted  mainly  in  conveying  to  the 
newcomer  the  know-how  thus  accumu¬ 
lated.  Since  the  concrete  things  to  be 
done  differed  in  different  types  of  agen¬ 
cies,  instead  of  social  work  education 
there  was  training  for  family  welfare, 
for  child  welfare,  for  hospital  work,  for 
school  work,  and  so  on. 

Over  the  years  more  general  princi¬ 
ples  have  been  identified  —  principles 
about  working  with  persons  with  needs 
and  in  need.  Pertinent  knowledge  about 
human  relations  gleaned  from  other 
fields  was  added  to  the  wisdom  and 
experience  which  were  social  w'ork’s 
own  patrimony.  More  recently,  much 
thought  has  gone  into  an  attempt  at 
precise  formulation  of  generic  princi¬ 
ples,  into  the  amplification  of  these 
through  an  inductive  analysis  of  prac¬ 
tice,  and  their  enrichment  by  the  meas¬ 
ured  integration,  instead  of  the  mere 
addition,  of  appropriate  knowledge 
from  other  sources.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  fairly  widespread  effort 
tow'ard  teaching  generic  casework.  A 


few  pioneering  efforts  are  being  made 
to  teach  generic  social  work.  If  this  mile¬ 
stone  can  be  reached,  one  aspect  of  so¬ 
cial  work’s  claim  to  be  a  profession  will 
no  longer  be  suspect. 

Marked  as  the  progress  has  been 
toward  establishing  a  generic  base  for 
social  casework  education,  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  principle  has  lagged. 
The  task  of  social  work  educators  has 
been  complicated  by  the  pressure  from 
some  agencies  for  specific  job  training,^ 
and  from  certain  practitioner  groups  to 
retain  the  so-called  specialization  se¬ 
quences  —  medical  social  work,  psychia¬ 
tric  social  work,  school  social  work. 
Recently,  there  has  been  strong  pressure 
for  sequences  in  “rehabilitation”  and 
“corrections,”  with  monetary  subsidiza¬ 
tion  of  them  an  added  inducement. 

If  social  work  is  genuinely  and  fully 
a  professional  activity,  if  it  involves 
essentially  intellectual  activity,  princi¬ 
ples  that  deal  with  man  in  his  relation¬ 
ship  and  social  dependencies,  it  and  they 
do  not  change  their  nature  when  re¬ 
moved  from  the  family  or  child  wel¬ 
fare  agency  into  the  psychiatric  clinic 
or  the  medical  hospital  or  the  school 
system.  I  would  go  further  and  say  that 
they  remain  the  same  whether  applied 
to  the  individual,  to  the  group,  or  to 
the  community. 

An  example  might  be  taken  from 
medical  social  work.  Medical  social 
workers  have  said  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  different  in  their  competence  l)e- 
cause  for  them  social  work  practice  in¬ 
volves  working  with  a  physician,  so  that 
preparation  for  medical  social  work 
should  include  training  in  working  with 
the  doctor.  The  principles  which  gov¬ 
ern  collaborative  effort  are  the  same 
whether  the  one  with  whom  we  work  is 
the  doctor  in  the  hospital,  the  psychia¬ 
trist  in  the  clinic,  the  judge  in  the  court, 
or  the  minister  concerned  about  his 
parishioner-client  of  the  family  agency. 
The  principles  of  interprofessional  col- 
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laboration  are  generic  to  social  work; 
if  the  social  worker  has  mastery  of  them 
they  can  Ije  applied  in  any  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  effort. 

ft  is  said  that  in  the  hospital  one  must 
have  knowledge  of  a  broad  variety  of 
diseases,  and  this  knowledge  should  be 
imparted  in  a  s{)eciali/ed  educational 
sequence.  A  smattering  of  information 
on  a  few  disease  entities  could  hardly 
fulfill  this  requirement,  even  if  it  were 
granted  as  genuine  and  desirable.  What 
is  needed  is  generic  knowledge  around 
the  social  and  emotional  components  of 
illness  and  physical  handicap,  and  this 
should  be  required  knowletige  for  all 
social  workers  regardless  of  the  setting 
in  which  they  work.  The  sick  and  the 
handicapped  are  not  found  solely  in 
the  hospital. 

The  formation  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Social  Workers  has  lieen  a 
major  step  forward.  It  is  now  to  be 
hojied  that  the  schtx)ls  of  social  work 
will  carry  forward  their  generic  claims 
into  abolition  of  the  specialization  se¬ 
quences.  The  recent  announcement  by 
the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  the 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education  that 
s])eciali/ations  will  no  longer  be  ac¬ 
credited  should  be  welcomed  by  all. 

"Bigger"  or  "Better" 

Education? 

A  further  obstacle  to  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  intellectual  activity  that  is 
characteristic  of  a  profession  comes  from 
the  pervasive  idea  that  better  education 
is  synonymous  with  bigger  education. 
Schools  of  social  work  are  under  con¬ 
stant  pressure  to  introduce  more  courses. 
“Taking”  courses  is  a  fetish  feverishly 
pursued  on  this  continent.  Any  problem 
areas  are  to  lie  answered  by  yet  another 
course.  The  idea  of  a  university  was  of 
an  unhurried  meeting  place  for  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  experience  of  age  with  the 
venturesome  inquiry  of  youth,  in  which 
each  would  stimulate  the  other.  We  pro¬ 


pose  to  deal  in  the  coin  of  intellectual 
activity,  but  we  leave  scant  time  to  stu¬ 
dents  or  faculty  for  the  reflection  which 
is  its  fountainhead.  To  some  it  would 
seem  that  we  have  sought  to  put  on  the 
gown  of  the  university  in  order  that  we 
might  wear  the  brightly  colored  hood. 

Social  workers  have  expressed  concern 
that  professional  education  does  not 
seem  to  be  producing  enough  leaders. 
For  some  the  answer  to  this  has  been 
the  introduction  of  courses  designed  to 
foster  and  impart  leadership  qualities. 
Through  a  long  experience  law  schools 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  include 
special  courses  for  future  judges,  or 
seminaries  for  bishops,  nor  has  West 
Point  officially  offered  a  special  sequence 
for  would-be  generals.  If  we  adequately 
impart  to  our  neophytes  sound  and 
basic  principles,  if  we  constantly  chal¬ 
lenge  and  stimulate  them  to  reflection 
upon  those  principles  (instead  of  trying 
to  cram  into  them  a  mass  of  undigested 
and  unintegrated  material  from  pres¬ 
tige-carrying  disciplines),  leaders  will 
emerge  as  they  always  have  emerged  in 
the  flow  of  human  affairs. 

Mark  of  a  Profession 

Dedication  to  human  service  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  a  profession,  and 
out  of  this  comes  the  sense  of  true 
brotherhood.  Social  work  was  born  in  a 
spirit  of  dedication.  Its  infancy  was  set 
around  with  the  tradition  of  a  cause,  a 
selfless  devotion  to  those  who  had  been 
marred  and  misshapen  by  the  miseries 
of  the  ages.  The  spirit  of  service  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  departed  from  our  midst,  but 
our  concern  with  function  may  have 
dulled  somewhat  the  luster  it  once  cast 
around  our  calling.  One  example  might 
l)e  taken  from  the  high  mobility  of  social 
workers.  Many  factors  undoubtedly  en¬ 
ter  into  this,  and  yet,  with  social  work¬ 
ers  sometimes  leaving  an  agency  after 
one  year  in  search  of  “professional  de¬ 
velopment,”  one  cannot  entirely  escape 
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the  conclusion  that  this  is  partly  related 
to  some  lessening,  some  weakening,  of 
our  spirit  of  service.  We  should  not  seek 
refuge  in  comparisons  with  other  pro¬ 
fessions  which  are  also  bound  to  man’s 
service;  our  responsibility  is  to  keep  our 
own  house  in  order.  It  might  not  be 
without  profit  if  social  work  had,  upon 


entrance  into  the  profession,  its  own 
solemn  and  formal  dedication  to  human 
service.  The  taking  of  an  oath  does  not 
guarantee  a  life  devoted  to  human  wel¬ 
fare,  but  it  might  serve  to  keep  fresh 
within  us  the  memory  of  the  tradition 
handed  down  by  our  forebears,  and  of 
that  imperial  palace  whence  we  came. 


NOTES 


1.  Has  the  Church  or  State  Power  to  Educate  the  Nation?  London:  Seeley,  1839.  p.  186. 

2.  Aibraham  Flexner,  “Is  Social  Work  a  Profession?”  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  Chicago,  1915.  pp.  576-590. 

3.  “Knowing-what”  and  “knowing-why”  are  terms  here  used  to  try  and  distinguish  the  two 
meanings  of  “why”  in  English:  (1)  How  come?  to  which  the  answer  is  “Because”:  (2)  What 
for?  to  which  the  answer  is  “In  order  to.” 

4.  In  Canada  where  almost  all  social  agencies  in  the  country  are  united  in  membership  in  the 
Canadian  Welfare  Council,  very  strong  pressure  is  being  exerted  for  job  training,  including 
schemes  for  the  technical  training  of  “welfare  workers”  after  completion  of  high  school 
education. 


THIS  HOAX 

Must  Be  Routed 


For  more  than  two  decades  well-mean¬ 
ing  American  citizens  have  unwittingly 
joined  in  repetitions  of  a  cruel  hoax 
which  has  brought  heartache  and  disap¬ 
pointment  to  many  blind  pteople  from 
coast  to  coast. 

In  a  middle  western  state  a  dear  old 
lady  collected  more  than  45,000  little 
red  strips  from  cigarette  packages  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  she  could  send  them 
to  some  tobacco  company  or  some  foun- 
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dation  that  trains  guide  dogs  for  blind 
people,  and  redeem  them  for  a  dog.  In 
Florida  an  elderly  couple  collected  liter¬ 
ally  pounds  of  worthless  cigar  bands  and 
then  wrote  to  a  tobacco  company  asking 
for  a  guide  dog  for  a  blind  friend.  In 
California  a  retired  businessman  col¬ 
lected  empty  match  books  certain  that 
with  them  he  could  get  a  guide  dog  for 
his  niece  who  is  blind.  Instances  like 
these  are  legion. 

So  many  blind  people  have  had  vain 
hopes  dashed,  and  authorities  in  the 
field  of  blindness  have  been  so  bedeviled 
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by  this  repeatedly  revived  rumor  that 
cellophane  strips,  match  books,  soap 
wrappers  or  box  tops  of  various  sorts 
can  be  redeemed  for  gifts  to  the  blind 
that  they  are  now  making  what  they 
hope  will  be  the  last  effort  to  kill  it. 

For  years  they  have  tried  to  track 
down  the  origin  of  this  deception.  Na¬ 
tional  tobacco  concerns  have  denied 
emphatically  that  they  ever  started  the 
rumor.  Six  guide  dog  training  schools 
that  have  been  queried  all  declare  that 
they  too  have  fought  the  rumor  with 
every  means  at  their  disposal. 

And  still  the  hoax  goes  p>ersistently  on. 
The  effort  to  put  it  down  for  good 
will  bring  results  only  if  the  general 
public  helps. 

United  Effort  Urged 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  together  with  the  leading  guide 
dog  agencies,  and  tobacco  journals,  as¬ 
sisted  by  other  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  establishing  the  truth 
about  blindness,  not  only  as  it  pertains 
to  this  pernicious  rumor  about  guide 
dogs  but  about  all  misconceptions,  is 
going  all  out  to  safeguard  America’s 
blind  p>eople  from  this  disappointing 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  well-meaning 
but  misinformed  friends.  All  readers  of 
this  magazine  should  lend  a  hand  in 
this  work  and  enlist  the  public  in  their 
communities. 

As  long  as  seven  years  ago  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  executive  director  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Arthur  Godfrey,  then  a  radio  personal¬ 
ity:  “Understand  from  today’s  broad¬ 
cast  you  have  listeners  interested  in 
guide  dogs  for  blind  persons.  Urgently 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
saving  of  bands  from  cigarette  packages 
is  a  worthless  and  cruel  hoax  which  un¬ 
founded  rumor  plays  on  well-meaning 
|)eople.  No  guide  dog  institution  in 
America  will  recognize  such  collections, 
and  also  know  of  no  manufacturer  who 


encourages  the  idea  by  exchanging  cash 
or  gift  dogs  for  cigarette  packages. 
Happy  to  furnish  additional  informa¬ 
tion  in  this  or  any  other  phase  of  the 
problem  of  blindness.” 

Rumors  Revive 

For  a  while  thereafter  it  seemed  that 
the  efforts  of  workers  for  the  blind  to 
kill  the  rumor  of  cigarette  strips  for 
guide  dogs  was  bearing  fruit.  But  now 
the  Foundation  is  again  receiving  let¬ 
ters  on  Che  subject  from  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

From  an  executive  director  of  an  in¬ 
dustry: 

“I  have  in  the  past  few  weeks  received 
innumerable  inquiries  in  regards  to  the 
cellophane  strips  which  seal  cigarette 
packages.  These  inquiries  are  usually 
accompanied  by  a  story  that  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  these  strips  a  blind  per¬ 
son  can  receive  almost  anything— from 
a  guide  dog  to  groceries.  Please  advise.” 

Or  this  from  a  housewife: 

“We  understand  that  blind  folks  make 
use  of  the  red  cellophane  strips  from 
cigarette  packages.  We  have  saved  a 
great  amount  of  these  but  have  no  ad¬ 
dress  to  which  to  mail  them.  Where 
can  we  send  them?” 

Or  this:  “Recently  we  were  gathering 
information  on  various  employee  hob¬ 
bies  for  use  in  our  house  organ  when 
we  found  out  about  an  employee  who 
saves  red  cellophane  bands  from  ciga¬ 
rette  packages.  A  certain  amount  of 
these  bands  will  help  to  procure  a  See¬ 
ing  Eye  dog  for  some  blind  person.  If 
this  is  true  we  would  like  to  publicize 
and  jserhaps  help  an  employee  in  his 
efforts.”  The  latter  came  from  the  house 
organ  of  one  of  America’s  biggest  cor¬ 
porations. 

To  all  these  letters  and  scores  more 
the  Foundation  answers  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  truth  to  the  rumor. 

Saddest  are  the  letters,  like  this  one, 
from  hospitals  or  centers  for  old  [leople: 
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“Many  patients  and  members  hospital¬ 
ized  and  domiciled  at  this  center  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  saving  of 
the  red  cellophane  band  around  the 
average  cigarette  package  will  provide  a 
guide-dog  for  a  blind  person.  What  do 
we  tell  them?” 

And  again  the  Foundation  answers— 
“There  is  no  truth  to  the  rumor.” 

“It’s  not  true  that  you  can  buy  a  guide 
dog  with  those  red  cellophane  tapes 
from  cigarette  bands,”  says  a  release 
from  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
•San  Rafael,  California.  “Leader  Dogs 
for  the  Blind  will  not  honor  any  col¬ 
lection  of  cigarette  bands,  cigar  bands, 
box  tops  or  can  labels,”  states  an  official 
of  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Rochester, 
Michigan.  “Seeing  Eye  Dogs  cannot  be 
obtained  through  the  saving  of  cello¬ 
phane  strips  from  cigarette  packages,  or 
through  collected  items  of  any  nature 
w’hatsoever,”  according  to  The  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

“We  know  of  no  tobacco  manufac¬ 
turer,  no  maker  of  cigarettes  or  cigars 
who  has  ever  thought  of  exchanging 
guide  dogs  for  the  blind  for  cigar  bands 
or  cigarette  strips,”  said  an  executive 
of  the  Tobacco  Merchants  Association 
recently.  Tobacco  Journal  and  Tobacco 
Leaf,  leading  publications  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  industry,  have  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  brought  out  stories  denying  the 
rumor. 

Public  Duped  into 
Useless  Efforts 

Why  does  it  persist?  Probably  because 
people  want  to  help.  People  want  to  do 
something  for  the  blind. 

Nobody  is  more  grateful  for  this  than 
.Xmerica’s  estimated  320,000  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  Not  all  blind  people  know  how  few 
hurdles  there  really  are  to  getting  a 
guide  dog,  and  many  are  cruelly  misled 
into  Itelieving  that  cellophane  tapes 
and  such  worthless  items  provide  the 
means.  Any  blind  person  otherwise  qual¬ 


ified  can  obtain  a  guide  dog— even  with¬ 
out  investing  one  cent  if  he  does  not 
have  money  to  make  a  token  payment 
—and  some  dog  institutions  don’t  re¬ 
quire  even  a  token  payment. 

Campaign  to  Combat 
False  Rumor  with  Truth 

Experts  in  the  field  are  convinced 
that  if  an  evil  rumor  that  rouses  false 
hopes  in  the  minds  of  blind  people, 
a  thoughtless  rumor  that  has  grown  into 
the  proportions  of  a  cruel  hoax,  can 
spread  and  spread  until  it  causes  unhap¬ 
piness  to  many,  w'hy  can’t  a  good  rumor 
—the  truth— be  spread  just  as  effectively? 

They  feel  it  can  be  done.  While  the 
thousands  who  are  working  with  and 
for  the  blind  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
disseminate  the  true  facts  and  spread 
the  information  that  blind  people  who 
need  and  can  use  a  guide  dog  can  get 
all  the  information  they  want  from  their 
nearest  local  agency,  and  while  blind 
jjeople  themselves  are  pledging  them¬ 
selves  to  help  by  letting  others  know 
the  true  facts,  the  general  public  could 
really  help  blind  people  if  they  would 
join  in  the  crusade. 

America’s  workers  for  the  blind  make 
this  appeal:  Help  us  kill  the  hoax  about 
guide  dogs  and  red  strips;  help  us  spread 
the  word  that  there  is  no  red  tape  con¬ 
nected  with  getting  a  guide  dog,  either 
legal  or  commercial,  certainly  not  cel¬ 
lophane  red  tape. 

Meanwhile  if  you  have  pounds  and 
pounds  of  red  cigarette  strips  saved  up, 
l)urn  them  and  spend  your  time  ac¬ 
quiring  the  true  information  about 
these  wonderful  animals— guide  dogs. 
Addresses  and  names  of  organizations 
training  them  are  available  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  public-spirited  jieople  whose 
business  it  is  to  create  a  more  realistic 
attitude  toward  blindness  feel  they  will 
soon  have  this  aged,  vile  hoax  on  the 
run— if  you  will  help. 
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Editorially  Speaking 

ALIVE  AND  KICKING  -  A  FEDERAL  STUDY 


Thanks  to  Congressman  D.  R.  (Billy) 
Matthews  of  Florida  the  idea  for  a  Presi¬ 
dential  Commission  to  study  and  recom¬ 
mend  regarding  services  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  is  still  alive.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  only  alive  luit 
it  is  actually  doing  a  bit  of  kicking 
thanks  to  the  added  support  which  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  have  turned  its  way. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  Congressman 
)ames  Caleb  Boggs  (now  Governor 
Boggs)  of  Delaware  first  asked  some  of 
us  to  look  over  a  draft  of  a  bill  which 
he  proposed  to  introduce.  It  is  of  some 
consequence  to  note  that  the  reason 
Congressman  Boggs,  later  joined  by  a 
number  of  other  congressmen,  wanted 
to  have  a  congressional  study  of  services 
to  the  blind  was  Ijecause  he  and  his 
(olleagues  became  thoroughly  confused 
every  time  some  special  interest  group 
!)rought  up  a  new  or  revised  bit  of 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  Not 
only  have  our  nation’s  lawmakers  lieen 
l)ewildered  by  conflicting  philosophies 
and  opinions  among  us,  but  also  it  was 
Itecoming  apparent  that  Congress  be¬ 
lieved  that  Ijenefits  or  services  for  blind 
I)ersons  can  be  considered  on  a  basis 
of  professional  study  rather  than  simply 
emotional  appeal. 

Until  now,  no  version  of  the  original 
Boggs  Bill,  later  the  Priest  Bill,  now 
the  Matthews  Bill,  has  ever  come  up 
lor  hearing.  Nothing  daunted.  Congress¬ 
man  Matthews,  a  number  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  a  lot  of  us  in  the  field  have 
not  become  discouraged.  We  almost 
were  for  a  short  time  last  year.  That 
was  the  time  when  it  apfjeared  that  the 


United  States  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  had  tossed  a 
monkey  wrench  into  the  machinery  by 
returning  a  rather  lukewarm  comment 
at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Lalx)r.  If  any  of  us  Ijelieved 
that  the  OVR  group  were  deliljerately 
trxing  to  scuttle  the  idea  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  study  federal  and  other  programs 
for  the  blind,  we  have  now  cause  to  lie- 
lieve  that  OVR  really  did  have  stHiic 
good  ideas  and  that  those  ideas  essen¬ 
tially  are  in  tune  with  our  own. 

Specifically,  by  the  time  this  issue  of 
the  New  Outlook  is  off  the  press,  we 
may  exjject  that  there  will  be  two  bills 
before  Congress  which  reflect  the  gen¬ 
eral  desire  for  a  fair  appraisal  of  the 
needs  of  blind  persons  and  the  problems 
facing  the  nation  in  the  extension  of 
educational,  rehabilitation,  and  social 
services,  as  well  as  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness.  This  second  bill  probably  will  be 
introduced  at  the  request  of  the  admin¬ 
istration-prepared  after  very  careful 
study  and  much  consultation  by  HEVV^ 
It  is  no  secret  that  Miss  Mary  Switzer, 
Director  of  the  OVR,  and  several  of  the 
HEW  staff  have  given  this  matter  inten¬ 
sive  personal  attention.  We  have  seen 
the  proposed  draft  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  bill,  which  would  call  for  a  “Tem¬ 
porary  Presidential  Commission  to 
Study  and  Report  on  the  Problems  Re¬ 
lating  to  Blindness  and  the  Needs  of 
Blind  Persons,  and  for  Other  Purposes.” 
While  it  differs  in  some  details  from  the 
version  of  the  idea  which  is  embodied 
in  Congressman  Matthews’  Bill  (H.  R. 
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1955),  in  essence  the  two  bills  are  seek-  the  idea  is  still  alive  and  kicking.  We 
ing  the  same  objective.  hope  that  a  lot  of  those  who  believe 

I’he  American  Foundation  for  the  in  this  idea  will  also  be  found  to  be 
Blind  has  not  changed  its  mind  about  alive  and  kicking.  It  may  sound  trite, 

the  need  for  a  study  of  this  kind.  In  but  how  about  a  letter  to  your  con- 

fact,  we  are  even  more  convinced  that  gressman?  Ask  Congressman  Graham  A. 

developments  all  over  the  country  are  Barden,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Edu- 

such  that  a  study  with  the  prestige  of  cation  and  Labor,  and  Congressman 

Congress  and  the  President  l^hind  it  is  Carl  Elliott,  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 

essential,  and  if  carried  out  well,  can  be  mittee.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 

an  historical  landmark  in  this  nation’s  ington,  D.  C.,  to  call  a  hearing  soon, 

continued  growth  of  aid  to  its  blind  While  you  are  about  it,  let  Congressman 

citizens.  Matthews  and  even  HEW  know  your 

Thanks  to  all  concerned,  therefore,  sentiments.  —  M.  R.  B. 


Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 

SEE  NO  EVIL  chandise  or  cash  to  the  sticky-fingered 

set. 

I  ho{K;  they  catch  and  prosecute  that  One  day  several  years  ago  a  woman 
character  who  stole  an  eighty-three-  customer  stood  in  front  of  the  counter 
year-old  woman’s  life  savings  out  in  Los  of  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind’s 
Angeles.  If  you  haven’t  heard  about  it,  concession  in  the  lobby  of  the  Talla- 
it  is  reported  that  a  man  posing  as  a  hassee  post  office.  The  ojjerator  was  a 
representative  of  “the  blind  society’’  partially-sighted  girl.  Correctly  enough, 
gained  admission  to  her  home  on  the  the  customer  helped  herself  from  the 
pretext  of  helping  to  study  her  financial  candy  bin,  moved  down  to  the  opera- 
assets.  She,  of  course,  is  blind.  She  ap-  tor’s  position  and  handed  the  latter  a 
parently  displayed  to  him  a  pocketbook  nickel. 

containing  .^500,  and  when  he  departed,  “Just  a  moment,  madam,”  said  the 
the  money  departed  with  him.  operator  politely  as  the  customer  turned 

Stealing  from  anyone  is  bad.  Stealing  to  walk  away.  “You  have  two  candy  bars 
from  an  eighty-three-year-old  woman  is  and  you  owe  me  another  five  cents.” 
worse.  Stealing  from  a  blind  person  is  “Well— if  that  doesn’t  beat  all,”  the 
just  about  as  bad  as  one  can  get,  or  so  shopper  spat  as  she  tossed  one  candy 
it  is  generally  considered.  All  of  which  bar  back  on  the  counter.  “I  thought  you 
reminds  me  of  the  occasional,  and  cer-  were  blind.” 

tainly  not  unusual,  problem  of  blind  P.S.  for  those  who  are  pondering  the 
vending  stand  ojxirators  who  lose  mer-  question  of  definitions  of  'ijlindness— 
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would  you  say  that  the  relative  ease  with 
which  a  thief  could  relieve  the  individ¬ 
ual  of  cash  or  property  without  discov¬ 
ery  might  be  a  criterion? 

WE  MADE  OUR  BED 

During  a  public  relations  workshop  at 
the  Foundation  some  weeks  ago,  a 
friendly  dispute  arose  between  some  of 
us  and  the  members  of  a  panel  of  maga¬ 
zine  editors  over  the  age-old  question 
of  sentimental  presentation  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Mr.  William  J.  Stevens,  Jr.,  the 
representative  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  apparently  enjoyed  the  ruckus 
thoroughly.  At  any  rate,  he  took  the 
time  to  write  some  of  his  after-thoughts, 
and  we  think  you  will  enjoy  them.  If  we 
have  set  ourselves  up  for  the  kind  of 
conclusion  he  draws,  I  guess  we’ll  just 
have  to  keep  on  sleeping  in  the  bed  we 
are  making.  Mr.  Stevens  writes: 

Dear  Folks: 

It  really  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
have  a  chance  to  exchange  views  with  your 
group.  I  especially  enjoyed  sparring  with 
Bol)  Barnett.  Several  of  us  have  read  your 
list  of  “taboos,  cliches  and  misconceptions.” 
It  is  a  help  to  know  the  attitudes  of  the 
l)lind  and  those  who  work  with  the  blind  on 
these  subjects.  However,  as  I  go  down  the 
list,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  followed  its 
implied  injunctions  carefully,  we  would 
never  publish  anything  about  the  blind. 
The  emphasis  of  your  taboos  is  that  blind 
people  are  no  different  from  anyone  else, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  be  treated  as  special 
cases.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusions,  this 
theme  implies  that  there  is  not  even  any 
necessity  for  an  organization  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  blind. 

I  don’t  mean  to  be  facetious  about  a  se¬ 
rious  subject,  but  I  am  trying  to  illustrate 
the  dilemma  that  confronts  us.  For  example, 
it  is  hard  for  a  sighted  person  to  get  any 
real  feeling  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  blind. 
Hence,  since  time  immemorial,  writers  have 
resorted  to  the  use  of  colorful  imagery, 
“darkness,  night,”  etc.  Some  images  do  get 
to  be  cliches,  but  this  is  no  reason  to  aban¬ 
don  the  use  of  imagery  altogether.  I  don’t 
think  that  you  could  ever  convince  the 


public  at  large  that  blindness  is  no  more 
than  an  “inconvenience.” 

Well,  I  am  not  trying  to  conduct  a  debate 
at  this  time,  although  I  would  enjoy  arguing 
this  matter  in  conversation  with  you. 

If  you  find  any  transgressions  against  your 
rules  in  future  pages  of  the  Post,  I  hope  you 
will  be  tolerant.  We  are  trying  to  do  the 
best  we  can  within  our  physical  limitations. 

Sincerely, 

William  J.  Stevens,  Jr. 

Asst.  Managing  Editor 

We  sent  copies  of  the  letter  to  mem- 
liers  of  the  workshop.  Some  responded. 
We  chose  as  one  of  the  excellent  replies 
the  one  by  Father  Tom  Carroll.  It  bears 
study  too: 

Dear  Mr.  Stevens: 

Dr.  Ziemer  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  sent  through  a  copy  of  your 
letter  of  February  4,  about  attitudes  toward 
blindness. 

I  don’t  suppose  you  wanted  that  letter  to 
invite  correspondence  on  the  subject— but. 

I  have  held  the  copy  on  my  desk  for  a  month 
now,  hoping  that  I  would  have  better  sense 
than  to  get  involved,  but  here  I  am. 

You  say  that  if  blindness  is  just  an  “incon¬ 
venience”  and  if  “blind  people  are  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  anyone  else,”  and  if  they  require 
no  special  treatment,  then  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  an  organization  to  deal  with 
their  problems.  I  agree  (with  a  single  reser¬ 
vation  which  I  will  note  below). 

Blindness  is  not  just  an  inconvenience; 
it  is  a  major  handicap— but  it  can  be  over¬ 
come.  It  is  a  poor  statement  that  blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  “no  different”;  without  sight  “thev 
are  normal  people  living  under  abnormal 
circumstances.”  Blind  people  do  require 
“special  treatment”  —  rehabilitation,  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  reorganization  process,  the  “tools 
to  do  the  job,”  so  that  they  can  meet  the 
abnormal  circumstances. 

As  for  the  reservation  I  noted  above,  even 
if  blindness  were  only  an  inconvenience,  if 
blind  people  were  no  different,  and  if  no 
special  treatment  were  needed— there  would 
still  be  need  of  an  “N.A.ACP.”  This  is  how  1 
describe  the  .Agency’s  prime  function.  It  is 
an  AA.ABP— an  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Blind  Persons.  One 
of  the  biggest  jobs  that  remains  to  be  done 
for  blincl  persons  in  this  country  is  to  re¬ 
move  an  attitude  which  sees  blindness  as 
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insuperable  (except  by  the  occasional  magic 
figures)  which  sees  blind  people  as  abnormal 
people  (whether  sub-  or  super-)  and  which 
sees  agencies  for  the  blind  as  foster  parents 
for  this  handicapped  group. 

.\s  for  the  darkness,  night  concept,  it  is 
this  very  colorful  imagery,  or  rather  it  is  the 
very  fact  that  this  imagery  is  so  colorful  that 
does  harm.  It  is  the  emotional  color  that  is 
to  blame.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
blind  persons  do  not  live  in  darkness.  Any 
jrerson  who  once  had  sight  and  lost  it  can 
tell  you  that  his  sense  is  not  one  of  night  or 
dark.  The  person  who  never  had  sight  has 
been  made  by  the  public  to  believe  that  he 
lives  in  darkness,  and  he  must  accept  it  since 
he  has  no  darkness  to  compare  it  with. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  see  how  the 
.American  Foundation’s  Conference  had 
stimulated  you  to  thinking  about  the  subject 
of  blindness.  I  hope  this  letter  gives  a  little 
more  stimulation— and  lets  you  see  that  the 
subject  is  still  a  great  one  for  writers  who 
have  the  capacity  to  handle  a  story  with  the 
balance  and  the  delicacy  that  is  required. 
Wish  us  well;  we  have  a  difficult  struggle 
against  a  major  sociological  problem. 

God  be  with  you. 

.Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Carroll 
Director 

The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  (Boston) 


WHERE’S  THAT  MAILBOX? 

“Hindsight’s”  various  challenges  have 
stimulated  so  much  controversy  that  our 
mail  has  increased  300  per  cent.  We 
have  received  our  third  letter.  Since  it 
touches  on  subjects  close  to  our  heart, 
we  feel  that  any  editing  or  comment 
would  only  detract.  Here  it  is,  and  as 
usual  the  Outlook  positively  refuses  to 
take  any  responsibility.  It  is  really  a 
coincidence,  however,  that  tve  like  Mr. 
Holhen’s  ideas. 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  been  reading  “Hindsight”  and 
after  some  deep  thinking,  I  decided  to  write 
you  a  few  lines. 

In  regard  to  holding  a  cane  above  the 
head  and  charging  through  traffic,  I  think 
it  is  very  foolhardy.  Now,  here’s  a  bright 


solutioti:  have  two  canes  on  one  handle. 
The  one  jumps  up  when  you  pull  a  lever 
while  the  other  still  acts  as  an  open  man¬ 
hole  finder.  Now  if  this  one  that  goes  up 
may  happen  to  catch  on  a  woman’s  dress  on 
the  way  up,  don’t  blame  me  because  I  won’t 
be  responsible.  I  was  carrying  one  of  the 
golf  shank  canes  which  is  very  much  tapered 
and  has  a  ball  bearing  brazed  on  the  tip. 
A  girl  came  to  her  mother  and  was  all  ex¬ 
cited  about  seeing  a  blind  man  on  Harris¬ 
burg  Road  carrying  a  radar  cane.  Now  w'th 
a  double  cane,  they  would  probably  argue 
with  the  cane  bearer  that  he  was  carrying  a 
radar  cane  because  of  the  “aerial.” 

One  day  I  went  out  to  mail  some  letters 
and,  lo  and  behold,  the  mailbox  had  been 
moved.  I  decided  since  I  was  going  to  be 
passing  a  second  one  that  I  would  mail  the 
letters  there.  When  I  got  to  the  site,  m) 
mailbox.  I  asked  the  clerk  in  a  supermarket 
what  became  of  the  mailbox  and  was  told 
that  it  had  been  moved  “way  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.”  Now  since  the  box 
was  located  on  a  crooked  joggy  crossing,  the 
“way  over”  could  have  been  across  to  the 
south,  east,  or  southeast.  I  asked  another 
person  and  was  told  it  was  on  the  southeast 
corner  but  not  on  the  corner  but  a  little 
further  east.  Well,  1  didn’t  find  it  there. 
We  were  riding  with  some  friends  in  a  car 
last  .Sunday  and  I  repeated  the  question  the 
third  time  and  learned  that  the  1k)x  was  on 
the  southeast  corner  but  not  between  the 
walk  and  the  curb  where  most  all  boxes  arc 
but  on  the  corner  of  the  parking  lot  where 
the  sidewalks  of  the  two  streets  come  to¬ 
gether.  I  have  not  been  there  yet  but  1  in¬ 
tend  to  look  for  it  again  one  of  these  days. 

,  Now  about  making  jokes  about  blindness, 
I  can’t  see  any  room  for  it.  1  do  not  approve 
of  making  light  of  any  handicap.  VVhen  a 
person  is  not  hired  and  must  live  from 
money  from  the  government  or  from  rela¬ 
tives,  how  can  he  make  light  of  the  barrier 
which  denies  him  a  normal  life?  I  have 
heard  people  say  that  being  blind,  you 
didn’t  have  to  look  at  unbeautiful  things. 
If  it  is  so  terrible  for  people  to  look  at 
unpleasant  things,  why  don’t  they  take  an 
ice  pick  or  a  hot  poker  and  change  the  situa¬ 
tion.  If  you  coulcln’t  hear,  you  wouldn’t  have 
to  listen  to  Rock  ’n  Roll  but  you  would  also 
do  without  Beethoven,  bird  songs  and  the 
sound  of  the  frogs  in  spring. 

Now  about  loving  and  hating  with  the 
eyes,  more  emotions  are  shown  by  the  mouth 
and  the  area  round  it  than  from  the  eyes. 

Of  course,  we  can’t  use  a  rear-view  mirror 
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to  get  something  out  of  our  hip  pocket  or  statistics  prove  it.  Who  has  all  the  wrecks? 

to  hnd  the  back  of  our  head  to  scratch  it.  The  same  goes  for  carrots:  Carrots  are  gocxl 

l)ut  what’s  the  difference  so  long  as  we’re  for  the  eyes.  You  never  see  rabbits  wearing 

healthy.  glasses. 

Now  if  there  is  anything  worth  while  Having  a  guide  dog  doesn’t  mean  that  you 
using  in  “Hindsight”  you  are  welcome  to  will  not  get  hit  by  a  car.  A  blind  friend  of 

use  it,  but  if  not,  it  is  all  right  with  me.  mine  who  has  one  was  hit  by  a  car  making  a 

.Seriously  I  wonder  how  .sighted  people  turn, 
cm  drive  cars  when  they  can’t  tell  a  guy  Washing  you  lots  of  success, 
vvliere  a  mailbox  is.  Of  course,  blind  people  George  A.  Holben, 

are  Itetter  drivers  than  sighted  ones  because  Stand  operntor  in  the  Stark  V.ounty  (Pa.)  Jail 


THIRD  COURSE  FOR 
TUNING  INSTRUCTORS 

Roosf.vklt  Univf,r.sity,  Cliicago,  Illi-  piano  tuning;  and  (6)  raise  the  stand- 
nois,  will  conduct  a  third  piano  tuning  aixls  of  piano  tuning  as  a  profession  for 
training  course  for  instructors  of  blind  (|ualified  blind  persons, 
students  July  8  through  August  16,  Twelve  traineeships  in  the  amount 
1957.  of  $300  each  will  be  made  available 

The  objectives  of  the  course  are  to:  through  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 

(1)  iticrease  the  numljer  of  qualified  habilitation  to  approved  applicants  for 

instructors  by  presenting  to  experi-  the  six-week  period  to  cover  the  regis- 
ented  tuners,  not  familiar  with  teach-  tration  fee  ($15)  and  a  part  of  the 
ing  practices,  effective  methods  and  cost  of  travel  and  maintenance, 
techniques  of  instructing  blind  students:  Persons  interested  in  attending  the 

(2)  provide  advanced  training  on  the  training  course  should  immediately 
care  and  maintenance  of  all  tyjies  of  make  application  to  Mr.  Joseph  Cre- 
piano  actions;  (3)  serve  as  a  refresher  anza.  Director  of  Music  School,  Roose- 
(ourse  for  instructors  trained  in  the  velt  University,  430  South  Michigan 
tlieory  and  practice  of  piano  tuning  .\venue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

and  general  service  work;  (4)  improve  Mr.  Emil  B.  Fries  of  the  Piano  Hos¬ 
tile  (piality  of  instruction  and  expand  pital  and  Training  Center  for  the 
the  scope  of  training  given  blind  Blind,  Vancouver,  Washington,  and 
students  in  schtxds  teaching  piano  tun-  Mr.  Everett  Oddie,  piano  tuner  of 
iug;  (5)  increase  the  pmficiency  of  RfH)sevelt  University,  have  again  been 
l)lind  piano  tuner  technicians  having  e:igaged  by  Roftsevelt  University  as 
l)een  graduated  from  schools  teaching  instructors  of  the  training  course. 
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Post  Office  Charges  Fraud 

In  Mailing  of 

Unordered  Merchandise 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  REPLIES 


For  several  years  the  organization 
known  as  the  National  Federation  ot 
the  Blind  has  been  known  to  employ 
in  its  tund-raising  program  the  use  ot 
merchandise  —  specifically  a  box  ot  as¬ 
sorted  greeting  cards— sent  to  addressees 
through  the  United  States  mails.  For  a 
number  ot  months  reports  have  been 
circulated  throughout  the  nation  to  the 
eliect  chat  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department  had  decided  to  take  action 
against  the  Federation  or  its  agents  with 
the  intention  of  requiring  the  organi¬ 
zation  to  desist  from  the  practice. 

Earlier  inquiries  by  the  New  Outlook 
have  revealed  that  the  reports  were 
correct— that  is,  correct  in  the  fact  that 
some  typie  of  complaint  had  been  issued 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  and  that 
formal  hearings  were  scheduled.  The 
publishers  of  the  New  Outlook  felt 
that  no  publication  of  the  charge 
should  be  attempted  until  and  unless 
the  question  were  to  be  finally  brought 
to  hearing  and  decision,  since  prema¬ 
ture  publishing  might  have  been  one¬ 
sided  at  best. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  however, 
incidents  have  occurred  which  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  entire  subject  should 
now  be  published  for  the  lienefit  ol 


everyone  concerned  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  with  its  implications,  and  also 
in  the  interests  of  full  reporting  of  the 
respective  positions  as  stated  or  pub¬ 
lished  rather  than  from  rumor  or  para¬ 
phrase.  The  officers  of  the  Federation 
have  issued  a  formal  mimeographed 
bulletin  in  which  the  narrative  story 
of  the  charge  and  plan  for  hearing  is 
related  according  to  their  own  view, 
and  in  which  the  Federation’s  position 
regarding  the  reported  allegations  is 
explained.  Subsequently,  the  New  Out¬ 
look  secured  from  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  a  copy  of  the  original  com¬ 
plaint,  which  it  is  to  be  noted,  was 
made  against  Federated  Industries  ol 
St.  Louis,  with  whom  the  National 
Federation  has  contracted  for  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  question. 

Reports  have  been  published  in  news¬ 
papers  and  elsewhere  reflecting  public 
concern  about  the  practice,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
published  November  23,  1956,  in  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado,  which  quoted  Dan  Bell, 
manager  of  the  Denver  area  Better 
Business  Bureau,  as  saying  that  well- 
intentioned  Denverites  were  being 
bilked  “by  promotion  racketeers  oper- 
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ating  under  the  guise  of  charity.”  Mr. 
Bell  and  R.  B.  Dunbar,  chief  Post  Office 
inspector  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  re¬ 
gion,  said  that  unsolicited  merchandise 
comes  to  householders  through  the 
mails. 

The  newspaper  account  continues: 

"An  accompanying  —  or  follow-up  — 
letter  asks  for  cash  contributions  for  the 
alleged  benefit  of  the  blind,  disabled, 
veterans,  indigent-ill  and  similar  worthy 
causes. 

“But  little,  if  any,  of  the  contribution 
actually  gets  to  anyone  but  the  promoter 
or  promoting  organization. 

“Bell  cited  the  promotion  of  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  in  the  name  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  as  an  example. 
In  one  year,  he  said,  the  Federation’s 
promoter  collected  $1,737,613  from  p>er- 
sons  who  had  received  unsolicited  boxes 
of  cards  in  the  mail. 

“The  promoter  pocketed  eighty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  total  and  turned  the 
remaining  twelve  per  cent  over  to  the 
Federation. 

“The  Blind  Federation,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  been 
cited  by  Los  Angeles  city  officials  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Better  Business  Bureau. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  ordered 
it  to  show  why  it  should  not  be  cited  for 
fraud  and  denied  the  use  of  the  mails 
and  postal  orders. 

“Such  department  action,  Dunbar 
said,  usually  leads  to  a  request  to  the 
United  States  Justice  Department  for 
criminal  action. . . . 

“Bell  advised  recipients  of  unordered 
merchandise  they  are  not  obliged  to 
make  any  donations  and  can  return  the 
goods,  keep  them  or  throw  them  away. 
He  said  the  Denver  Bureau  would  like 
unwanted  goods  to  display  in  ‘our  mu¬ 
seum  for  moochers’  methods.’  .  .  . 

“Bell  stressed  that  many  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  used  by  the  promoters  ‘are 
all  right  but  the  promotion  schemes  are 
nothing  but  rackets.’ 


“The  same  note  was  struck  by  Gov. 
Johnson,  who  commented  ‘it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  any  of  these  organizations 
do  that  sort  of  thing.  They  kill  the  good 
drives  by  creating  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  the  public.’ . . 

Data,  a  weekly  news  circular  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  on  October  24, 
1956,  published  an  item  as  follows: 

“The  BBB  has  been  warning  local 
inquirers  for  some  time  about  an  or¬ 
ganization  called  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind. 

“Early  in  1955  Mrs.  Evelyn  Spauld¬ 
ing,  general  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Social  Service  Department,  notified  the 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  organization  that 
their  practice  of  mailing  unordered 
boxes  of  greeting  cards  to  Los  Angeles 
residents  was  in  violation  of  the  city’s 
solicitation  laws. 

“Mrs.  Spaulding  said  at  the  time  that 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
had  not  complied  with  a  requirement 
that  no  solicitation  be  made  in  Los 
Angeles  without  the  Social  Service  De¬ 
partment’s  information  card. 

“According  to  a  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  press  release  a  hearing  has  been 
set  for  the  promoters  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  on  charges  of 
mail  fraud  based  on  evidence  gathered 
by  inspectors.  The  promoters,  it  is 
charged,  mailed  unordered  greeting 
cards,  soliciting  donations  under  the 
guise  of  charity  although  eighty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  proceeds  reverted  to 
them.  According  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  the  op>eration  so  far  had 
grossed  1 1,7  37,6 13. 

“Because  of  the  number  of  local  in¬ 
quiries  received,  the  BBB  in  the  past 
attempted  to  obtain  information  on  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  How¬ 
ever,  its  officials  refused  to  give  any 
information  as  to  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments.” 

“This  controversy,”  says  M.  R.  Bar- 
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nett,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  “between  one 
organization  and  the  government  is 
decidedly  of  much  more  significance  to 
us  all  than  even  its  very  great  importance 
to  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
In  the  first  place,  any  exposure  to  the 
public  of  reputed  irregularities  by  one 
organization  identified  with  service  to 
the  blind  has  a  tendency  to  reflect  upon 
all  others.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
the  conditions  which  permitted  this 
kind  of  thing  to  attract  almost  general 
public  attention  had  been  altered  long 
ago  by  those  responsible  for  them,  but 
if  it  must  continue  to  the  stage  of  public 
hearing,  then  the  facts  in  themselves 


deserve  the  most  thorough  airing  and 
study.  The  fundamental  question  of  the 
use  of  the  mails  in  various  forms  ol 
fund-raising  activity  is  the  important 
one  for  not  only  those  who  practice  the 
use  of  unordered  merchandise  in  the 
field  of  blindness  but  in  every  other 
philanthropic  field  in  this  country.” 

The  New  Outlook  presents  here  a 
copy  of  the  Post  Office  Complaint.  Ex¬ 
hibits  referred  to  in  the  document  are 
not  immediately  available  for  publica- 
lion.  Folkm’ing  the  end  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  charge  is  the  text  in  full  of 
the  bulletin  issued  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Complaint  That 

Bl'  KNARU  GERCHEN  and 

NAT  RosENBLUM,  doing  business  as 


EEUERATED  INDUSTRIES, 


St.  Louis,  Missouri, 


H.  E.  Docket  No.  4/193 


are  engaged  in  conducting  a  fraudulent 
sclieme  for  obtaining  money  through  the 
mails  in  violation  of  39  U.  S.  Code  259  and 
732- 


complaint 

Fhe  undersigned.  Assistant  Solicitor,  Fraud  Division,  Post  Office  Department, 
Complainant  herein,  has  probable  cause  to  believe  and  therefore  alleges  that  Ber¬ 
nard  Gerchen  and  Nat  Rosenblum,  doing  business  under  the  name  Federated 
Industries,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (hereinafter  called  the  respondents),  are  conducting 
a  fraudulent  scheme  through  the  mails  and  are  thereby  violating  the  provisions  ol 
Title  39  U.  S.  Code,  Sections  259  and  732  by  obtaining  and  attempting  to  obtain 
remittances  of  money  through  the  mails  at  the  purchase  price  of  certain  greeting 
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cards  and  as  dunations  devoted  to  various  projects  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  as 
liereinafter  more  fully  set  fortli. 

(1)  That  said  parties  operating  as  aforesaid  are  mailing  or  causing  to  be  mailed 
numerous  printed  and  illustrated  circulars  addressed  to  persons  throughout  the 
United  States  similar  to  those  attached  hereto  and  marked,  resjrectively,  Exhibits 
“A,”  “B”  and  “C"; 

(2)  That  circulars  which  bear  the  name  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  are  mailed  or  caused  to  be  mailed  by  respondents  pur¬ 
suant  to  an  agreement  or  contract  entered  into  between  said  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  and  Bernard  Gerchen  and  Nat  Rosenblum,  doing  business  as  Federated 
Industries,  copy  whereof  is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  “D”; 

(3)  Fhat  by  means  of  circular  advertisements  similar  in  character  and  content  to 
Exhibits  “A,”  “B”  and  "C”  hereto  respondents  are  representing  to  the  public  in 
substance  and  effect: 

a.  That  remittances  of  $1.25  for  each  box  of  greeting  cards  will  be  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  or  almost  entirely  to  welfare  projects  in  aid  of  the  blind  and  will  become  the 
property  and  financial  endowment  of  “The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
Madison,  Wisconsin”; 

b.  That  such  remittances  to  said  Federation  of  the  Blind  will  inure  to  the  sole 
benefit  of  a  nonprofit  organization; 

c.  Fhat  said  remittances  and  donations  will  be  devoted  to  “aid  in  orientation  and 
reliabilitation”  of  the  blind  and  to  assist  them  in  financing  business  undertakings; 

d.  riiat  said  remittances  and  donations  will  be  devoted  to  “research  and  study 
(ooperating  with  and  making  recommeiulations  to  federal  and  state-maintained 
rehabilitation  and  training  services”; 

e.  That  said  remittances  and  donations  will  be  devoted  to  “obtain  adequate  early 
training  for  all  blind  persons”; 

f.  That  said  remittances  and  donations  will  be  used  to  “break  down  needless  bar¬ 
riers  to  employment  of  blind  workers”; 

g.  Fhat  said  remittances  and  donations  will  be  used  to  “promote  medical  and 
social  research,  and  desirable  legislation,  such  as  the  White  Cane  Law.” 

WHEREAS,  in  truth  and  in  fact  all  of  the  aforesaid  pretenses,  representations 
and  promises  are  false  and  fraudulent  inasmuch  as  respondents  operating  as  Fed¬ 
erated  Industries,  an  unincorporated  profit-making  enterprise,  is  the  principal  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  the  remittances  sent  through  the  mail  for  the  greeting  cards  and  by  their 
contract.  Exhibit  “D”  hereto  (paragraph  17),  are  entitled  to  receive  through  the 
mail  remittances  of  $1.10  for  each  box  of  cards,  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  retaining  only  fifteen  cents  (15^)  out  of  each  $1.25  remittance  obtained 
ilirough  the  mails  pursuant  to  the  representations  contained  in  the  circulars. 
Exhibits  “A,”  “B”  and  “C”  hereto  attached. 

WHEREFORE,  premises  considered,  it  is  recommended  that  a  fraud  order  be 
issued  against  Federated  Industries  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
«)f  Title  39  U.  S.  Gmle,  Sections  259  and  732. 

(Signed)  William  C.  O’Brien 
Assistant  Solicitor 
Fraud  Division 
Complainant 


Fo  the  Chief  Hearing  Examiner 
Of  the  Post  Office  Department 
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Report  on  Post  Office  Coinplaiiil 
Against  the  National  Federation’s  Greeting  Card  Mail 

(As  Issued  from  the  Office  of  the  President,  NFB,  March  15,  1957) 


The  Post  Office  has  made  Complaint 
that  the  National  Federation’s  greeting 
card  mail  violates  Postal  Fraud  laws.  If 
the  Post  Office  is  able  to  sustain  its  com¬ 
plaint,  the  National  Federation’s  greet¬ 
ing  card  mail  will  be  stopped.  This  re¬ 
port  tells  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
to  date  and  the  steps  which  are  expected 
to  be  taken  in  the  future. 

The  Complaint  was  issued  on  July 
12,  1956.  It  was  issued  against  Bernartf 
Gerchen  and  Nat  Rosenblum,  doing 
business  as  Federated  Industries  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  The  Complaint  was 
not  filed  against  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  nor  against  any  officer  of  the 
National  Federation.  Accordingly,  the 
only  party  respondent  to  the  Complaint 
is  Federated  Industries.  As  you  know. 
Federated  Industries  is  the  concern  with 
which  the  National  Federation  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  greeting  card  mail. 

The  filing  of  this  Complaint  against 
Federated  Industries  alone  implies  that 
the  National  Federation’s  greeting  card 
mail  is  in  reality  the  mail  of  Federated 
Industries.  It  implies  that  Federated  In¬ 
dustries  has  initiated  and  does  control 
and  direct  this  mail.  It  implies  that  the 
National  Federation  is  being  used  by 
Federated  Industries  as  its  tool  by  the 
use  of  which  Federated  Industries  sells 
its  greeting  cards  for  its  own  private 
profit.  The  Complaint  nowhere  ex- 
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pressly  makes  any  such  charge.  Never- 
tlieless,  tlie  fact  that  the  Complaint  lias 
been  filed  in  this  manner  has  raised  this 
issue.  Nothing  of  course  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

Conferences.  Fhe  Complaint  was 
filed  on  July  12,  1956.  At  that  time  a 
hearing  was  expected  sometime  late  in 
August.  However,  the  Post  Office  proce¬ 
dures  allow  for  conferences  before  hear¬ 
ing.  The  purpose  of  these  conferences  is 
to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  settlement  ot 
the  Complaint,  if  settlement  is  possible. 
The  National  Federation  has  taken 
every  possible  advantage  it  could  of  this 
conference  procedure.  In  October  it  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Post  Office  an  extensive 
report  setting  forth  the  entire  story  of 
its  greeting  card  contract  and  mail  and 
included  with  that  report  many  docu¬ 
ments  substantiating  what  was  stated  in 
the  report. 

Nothing  helpful  has  resulted  from 
these  conferences.  Throughout  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  conference,  the  Post  Office  has 
continuously  refused  to  acknowledge 
that  the  National  Federation  is  a  pro[jer 
party  to  these  proceedings.  This  atti¬ 
tude,  of  course,  limited  the  value  of 
conferences.  At  the  present  time,  al¬ 
though  the  National  Federation  is  still 
ready  and  willing  to  consider  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  matter  by  conference,  it 
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appears  that  this  conference  procedure 
lias  been  thoroughly  exhausted  without 
any  advance  being  made. 

The  Federated  Industries  has  now 
filed  an  answer  to  the  Complaint.  Its 
answer  denies  the  allegations  made  in 
the  Complaint  and  sets  forth  certain 
affirmative  matter  in  response.  The  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  Complaint  and  this  answer 
was  scheduled  for  March  21,  at  10  A.M., 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Motion  to  Intervene.  On  February 
13,  1957,  Mr.  David  Cobb,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  attorney  who  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  represent  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  in  this  matter,  conferred  with  the 
Hearing  Examiner  and  the  attorneys  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  handling 
this  case.  The  conference  was  held  to 
consider  the  matter  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  making  a  Motion  to  Intervene 
and  thereby  becoming  a  party  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  party  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  its  defense  in  the 
(oming  hearing.  At  this  conference  the 
Post  Office  Department  attorneys  stated 
that  they  would  have  no  objection  to 
such  an  intervention.  Thereafter,  on 
February  14,  Mr.  Cobb  filed  a  Motion 
to  Intervene.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  was  given  until  February  21  to 
reply  to  this  Motion  to  Intervene.  On 
February  21,  the  Post  Office  Department 
requested  an  extension  of  the  time  for 
filing  its  reply  and  was  given  to  February 
28.  On  February  28,  the  Post  Office  filed 
an  objection  to  the  Motion  to  Intervene, 
stating  that  granting  of  the  Motion  “will 
only  confuse  the  issues  in  this  case  and 
could  unwarrantedly  result  in  the  pro¬ 
longing  of  the  proceedings.”  In  the  same 
objection,  the  Post  Office  referred  to 
the  lack  of  any  rules  in  its  departmental 
procedures  allowing  for  the  interven¬ 
tion.  Following  this  objection,  Mr. 
Cobb  was  granted  time  to  reply  to  the 
objection  by  argument  in  writing.  This 


argument  in  support  of  the  National 
Federation’s  Motion  to  Intervene  was 
filed  on  March  4.  The  hearing  officer 
on  March  14  gave  notice  that  he  has 
granted  the  motion  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Blind  to  be  made  a  party 
respondent  and  that  the  March  21  hear¬ 
ing  is  accordingly  temf)orarily  post¬ 
poned  so  that  all  parties  will  have  a 
chance  to  answer. 

The  National  Federation's  Affirma¬ 
tive  Case.  When  this  case  does  go  to 
Hearing,  the  following  in  brief  are 
certain  basic  facts  that  the  National 
Federation  will  establish  beyond  any 
possible  shadow  of  doubt  as  part  of 
its  affirmative  case  no  matter  how  the 
Post  Office  states  the  charges  in  its 
Complaint. 

1.  The  National  Federation  is  a  gen¬ 
uine  organization  of  blind  people  de¬ 
voting  its  funds  to  helping  the  blind 
help  themselves. 

2.  No  interlocking  of  persons  or  funds 
has  ever  existed  between  the  National 
Federation  and  Federated  Industries. 

3.  The  National  Federation  in  its 
contractual  arrangements  with  Feder¬ 
ated  Industries  has  at  all  times  and  in 
every  significant  detail  of  this  mail  se¬ 
cured  to  itself  the  full  control  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  mail— both  in  its  issuance 
and  in  its  return,  and  also,  in  the 
operation  of  this  contract,  has  at  all 
times  controlled,  directed,  authorized 
and  approved  all  mail  issued  under  the 
contract. 

4.  The  National  Federation  alone  is 
the  person  or  concern  that  has  made 
representations  to  recipients  of  the  greet¬ 
ing  card  mail.  The  mail  was  written 
by  officers  of  the  National  Federation; 
it  carried  only  the  National  Federation’s 
name;  and  the  National  Federation  has 
at  all  times  assumed  full  resf>onsibility 
for  the  correctness  of  the  representations 
made  in  the  mail. 

5.  The  greeting  cards  offered  in  the 
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mail  have  always  had  a  retail  value  in 
excess  of  the  §1.25  purchase  price  asked; 
and  this  retail  value  of  the  cards  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  patent  to  any  recipient  of  the  mail. 

().  The  National  Federation  has 
never,  with  intent  to  deceive,  concealed 
from  the  recipients  of  this  mail  the 
amount  of  its  profit  from  the  sale  of  the 
cards.  Instead,  in  originally  not  disclos¬ 
ing  its  profit  margin,  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  followed  the  practice  almost 
universally  followed  in  sales  of  this  sort 
conducted  by  fund-raising  organizations. 
By  departing  from  the  customary  prac¬ 
tice  and  stating  its  profit,  the  National 
Federation  has  taken  an  almost  unpre¬ 
cedented  step  and  one  that  has  in  fact 
improved  the  response  to  its  mail. 

7.  The  National  Federation  has  at  all 
times  exercised  reasonable  precautions 
to  protect  itself  and  to  protect  the  public 
against  any  over-reaching  or  unfair  prac¬ 
tice  by  Federated  Industries. 

8.  Federated  Industries  has  at  all 
times  dealt  with  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  fairly  and  with  due  regard  for  the 
public  interest  involved  in  the  offering 
of  these  cards. 

Details  about  the  Complaint.  The 

C.omplaint  expresses  only  one  clear 
charge  against  the  greeting  card  mail. 
It  asserts  that  the  greeting  card  mail 
represents  to  the  public  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  §1.25  remitted  for  each 
box  of  greeting  cards  “will  be  devoted 
entirely  or  almost  entirely  to  welfare 
projects  in  aid  of  the  blind  and  will 
l)ecome  the  property  and  financial  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  National  Federation.” 

2.  That  such  remittances  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  “will  inure  to  the 
sole  benefit  of  a  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation.” 

The  Complaint  charges  that  these 
representations  which  our  mail  is  said 
to  make  to  the  public  are  false  and 
fraudulent  because  “in  truth  and  in 


fact  .  .  .  Federated  Industries,  an  unin¬ 
corporated  profit-making  enterprise,  is 
the  principal  beneficiary  of  the  remit¬ 
tances  sent  through  the  mail  for  the 
greeting  cards”  and  by  its  contract 
with  the  National  Federation  is  “en¬ 
titled  to  receive  through  the  mail  re¬ 
mittances  of  $1.10  for  each  box  of 
cards,”  whereas  the  National  Federation 
retains  “only  fifteen  cents  (15^)  out  of 
each  $1.25  remittance  obtained  through 
the  mails  ...” 

Fhis  onk  clkar  charge  made  in  the 
Complaint  is  grossly  erroneous,  both 
erroneous  in  stating  what  the  National 
Federation’s  mail  says  and  does  and  also 
erroneous  in  stating  the  nature  of  Fed¬ 
erated  Industries’  participation  in  any 
profits  it  may  secure  from  remittances 
received  from  the  greeting  card  mail. 

The  National  Federation’s  mail  has 
never  represented  that  the  $1.25  pur¬ 
chase  price  for  a  box  of  greeting  cards 
“will  be  devoted  entirely  or  almost  en¬ 
tirely”  to  its  work.  The  National  Feder¬ 
ation’s  mail  has  always  stated  that  the 
purchase  of  the  greeting  cards  will  help 
the  National  Federation  and  also  will 
provide  the  purchaser  cards  of  value. 
'Fhe  package  that  has  always  accom¬ 
panied  the  National  Federation’s  mail 
has  contained  fourteen  cards,  each 
clearly  a  ten-cent  or  fifteen-cent  card, 
or  better,  at  any  retail  store.  The  beauty 
and  value  of  the  cards  offered  with  the 
National  Federation’s  mail  has  always 
been  emphasized  in  George  Card’s  let¬ 
ter.  No  one  in  his  right  mind  could 
read  George  Card’s  letter  and  examine 
the  greeting  cards  that  accompany  the 
letter  and  believe  that  the  $1.25  asked 
as  the  price  of  the  cards  would  be  de¬ 
voted  entirely  or  almost  entirely  to  the 
National  Federation’s  work.  Our  mail 
makes  it  obvious  to  any  person  of  any 
intelligence  that  a  substantial  part  of 
the  §1.25  must  go  toward  the  cost  of 
the  cards. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  the  National  Federation’s  greeting 
card  mail  has  always  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  $1.25  remittance  to  the 
National  Federation  for  purchase  of  the 
cards  will  not  “become  the  property  and 
financial  endowment  of  the  National 
Federation”  and  will  not  “inure  to  the 
sole  benefit”  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  a  non-profit  organization. 
The  essence  of  this  part  of  the  Post 
Office  Department’s  Complaint  seems  to 
lie  that  the  Post  Office  is  alleging  that 
the  public  receiving  our  mail  is  led  to 
lielieve  that  the  mail  is  simply  asking 
for  a  straight  contribution,  nothing  else. 
Since  the  mail  in  fact  says  that  it  is  of¬ 
fering  greeting  cards  for  sale  and  in  fact 
does  present  the  cards  to  the  recipient 
of  the  mail,  we  confidently  state  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  establish  this  part  of  its  Complaint. 

The  Post  Office  charges  that  the  repre¬ 
sentations  contained  in  our  greeting 
card  mail  are  false  because  Federated 
Industries  is  “the  principal  beneficiary” 
of  the  $1.25  remittance.  In  legal  par¬ 
lance,  a  lieneficiary  is  a  person  who  re¬ 
ceives  some  sort  of  trust  fund.  The  only 
portion  of  the  $1.25  remitted  through 
the  mail  for  purchase  of  the  greeting 
cards  that  can  possibly  be  shown  to  be 
charged  with  any  kind  of  public  trust, 
is  that  portion  which  exceeds  the  cost 
of  the  card.  The  National  Federation’s 
contract  with  Federated  Industries  es¬ 
tablishes  this  cost  originally  at  $1.10. 
Under  the  present  contract,  this  cost  is 
$1.07.  Accordingly,  the  only  fund  re¬ 
mitted  in  the  mail  that  is  charged  with 
any  kind  of  public  trust  is  the  fifteen 
cents,  now  eighteen  cents,  which  lies 
outside  the  cost  of  the  greeting  cards 
purchased.  This  fifteen  cents,  now  eight¬ 
een  cents,  has  always  been  taken  out  of 
the  mail  by  the  National  Federation  and 
used  entirely  for  its  own  and  its  affiliates’ 
work.  Federated  Industries  has  never 
had  any  share  or  any  interest  in  any 


part  of  this  fifteen  cents,  now  eighteen 
cents;  nor  has  any  pierson  connected 
with  Federated  Industries  ever  had  any 
part  of  this  fifteen  cents,  now  eighteen 
cents.  If,  therefore,  the  term  “benefi¬ 
ciary”  is  to  be  read  in  its  usual  legal 
sense,  the  National  Federation  is  the 
only  beneficiary  of  the  $1.25  remittance. 

In  common  parlance,  the  National 
Federation  is  also  the  only  beneficiary 
of  the  remittances  sent  to  it  in  the 
greeting  card  mail.  Under  the  National 
Federation’s  contract  with  Federated  In¬ 
dustries,  the  National  Federation  does 
not  obligate  itself  to  pay  one  red  cent 
of  cost  to  Federated  Industries.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  undertakes  no  finan¬ 
cial  risk  whatsoever.  Accordingly,  each 
remittance  of  $1.25  to  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  for  purchase  of  the  greeting 
cards  results  in  an  assured  benefit  to 
the  National  Federation.  This  fifteen 
cents,  now  eighteen  cents,  received  by 
the  National  Federation  is  its  money 
to  be  used  in  its  work  to  help  the  blind. 

Fkdkrated  Industries  on  the  other 
hand,  is  never,  in  common  parlance,  a 
beneficiary  of  the  $1.25  remittance.  The 
$1.10,  now  $1.07,  which  Federated  In¬ 
dustries  receives  out  of  this  remittance 
is  money  which  it  receives  to  reimburse 
it  for  the  cost  it  has  expiended  in  the 
production  and  mailing  of  the  greeting 
cards.  Federated  Industries  is  no  more 
a  beneficiary  of  this  remittance  than  is 
any  store  a  beneficiary  of  any  customer’s 
purchase.  Federated  Industries,  like  any 
other  merchandiser,  is  planning  and  ex¬ 
pecting  to  make  a  profit.  Federated  In¬ 
dustries  must  make  a  profit  if  it  is  to 
continue  in  business.  Whether  Feder¬ 
ated  Industries’  profit  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer  of 
the  paper  that  went  into  the  greeting 
cards,  or  the  profit  of  the  artist  who  de¬ 
signed  the  card,  or  the  profit  of  the 
manufacturer  of  the  box  that  contained 
the  card,  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  coo- 
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jecture  and  will  always  remain  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  In  ordinary  parlance, 
however,  none  of  these  business  con¬ 
cerns— Federated  Industries,  the  paper 
manufacturer,  and  artist,  the  box  manu¬ 
facturer— none  is  in  common  parlance 
a  beneficiary  of  the  $1.25  remittance. 
In  common  parlance  also  the  National 
Federation  is  the  only  beneficiary  of  the 
remittance. 


The  National  Federation,  from  its 
initiation  of  this  greeting  card  mail,  has 
at  all  times  been  concerned  to  see  that 
Federated  Industries’  profits  should  not 
be  unreasonably  high  and  to  guard 
against  any  over-reaching  by  Federated 
Industries.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  requiring  that,  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  period.  Federated  Industries  show 
to  the  officers  of  the  National  Federation 
its  audited  financial  report.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  has  received  regularly 
these  financial  reports  from  Federated 
Industries.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
greeting  card  mail,  the  profits  to  Fed¬ 
erated  Industries  were  negligible.  In 
some  of  the  early  mailings.  Federated 
Industries  suffered  losses.  For  some  time, 
therefore,  the  National  Federation  was 
fearful  that  Federated  Industries  would 
not  continue  its  contract  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  by  reason  of  the  negli¬ 
gible  nature  of  its  profit  and  the  risk 
of  loss. 

In  1954  Federated  Industries  for  the 
first  time  received  a  reasonable  but  not 
excessive  return.  In  the  first  half  of  1955 
the  mailing  was  less  successful  from  Fed¬ 
erated  Industries’  point  of  view.  The 
second  half  of  1955,  however,  reversed 
this  trend  sharply  and  the  mailing  be¬ 
came  unexpectedly  profitable  to  Fed¬ 
erated  Industries.  At  the  year’s  end, 
December  31,  1955,  Federated  Indus¬ 
tries’  financial  report  showed  that  it  had 
made  a  profit  in  that  year  that  exceeded 
significantly  the  return  of  the  National 
Federation.  This  profit  to  Federated  In¬ 


dustries  appeared  to  the  Officers  of  the 
National  Federation  to  be  excessive. 
This  view  was  shared  by  Mr.  Gerchen 
and  his  partners  in  Federated  Indus¬ 
tries.  Accordingly,  the  National  Feder¬ 
ation  contract  with  Federated  Indus¬ 
tries  was  revised  to  increase  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation’s  take  from  fifteen 
cents  to  eighteen  cents  and  also  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  Federated  Industries  a  profit 
ceiling  that  would  in  any  event  limit 
its  profit  to  a  figure  no  higher  than  ap¬ 
proximately  eleven  cents  to  thirteen 
cents  out  of  each  $1.25  remittance,  the 
ceiling  reducing  with  the  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales.  If  Federated’s  profit  ever 
exceeds  the  ceiling,  the  excess  must  be 
transferred  to  the  National  Federation. 
This  new  contract  became  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1956.  Under  the  present 
arrangement,  therefore.  Federated  In¬ 
dustries  may  not  again  receive  over  any 
twelve-month  period  a  profit  as  high  as 
the  eighteen  cents  assured  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation. 

You  should  know,  further,  that  it  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  the  National 
Federation  in  working  out  its  contract 
arrangement  with  Federated  Industries 
to  retain  to  the  National  Federation  all 
donations  received  in  the  mail  over  and. 
above  the  $1.25  and  to  remove  these 
donations  entirely  from  consideration 
in  fixing  the  payment  allowed  to  Fed¬ 
erated  Industries.  In  other  words,  the 
National  Federation  has  taken  care  that 
Federated  Industries  shall  have  no  in¬ 
terest  whatsoever  in,  and  no  possible 
share  in,  direct  contributions  to  the 
National  Federation  apart  from  pur¬ 
chases  of  cards.  This  is  significant  be¬ 
cause,  with  the  development  of  this 
greeting  card  mail,  there  has  been  a 
definite  trend  on  the  part  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  our  cards  to  increase  the 
amount  of  their  donations.  Donations 
have  been  continuously  increasing  and 
at  the  present  time  are  again  exceeding 
all  earlier  experience. 
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You  can  rest  assured  that  when  the 
Post  Office  Department’s  complaint  goes 
to  hearing,  the  National  Federation  will 
be  able  to  establish  with  overwhelming 
evidence  that  it  is  the  principal  benefi¬ 
ciary  of  its  greeting  card  mail  and  that 
it  has  taken  every  reasonable  precaution 
to  guard  against  any  overreaching  or 
excessive  profits  on  the  part  of  its  con¬ 
tractor,  Federated  Industries. 

The  Complaint  is  also  in  error  in 
asserting  that  Federated  Industries  by 
its  contract  with  the  National  Feder¬ 
ation  is  “entitled  to  receive  through  the 
mail  remittance  of  $1.10  for  each  box 
of  cards.”  This  is  precisely  the  obliga¬ 
tion  that  the  National  Federation  has 
not  at  any  time  undertaken  in  its  con¬ 
tract  with  Federated  Industries.  The 
contract  entitles  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  to  take  out  of  each  remittance  all 
money  in  excess  of  $1.10.  The  contract 
entitles  Federated  Industries  only  to 
the  balance  that  remains.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  because  of  course  there  is  mail 


received  in  which  the  entire  remittance 
may  be  less  than  $1.10.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion’s  contract  does  not  entitle  Feder¬ 
ated  Industries  to  receive,  and  does  not 
obligate  the  National  Federation  to  for¬ 
ward,  any  sum  greater  than  the  sum 
actually  returned  by  the  purchaser.  The 
Post  Office  apparently  believes  that  it 
can  establish  that  the  National  Feder¬ 
ation  has  somehow  obligated  itself  to 
reimburse  losses  suffered  by  Federated 
Industries  in  this  mailing.  This  charge 
is  absolutely  incorrect. 

Conclusion.  From  the  start  of  the 
Post  Office  investigation,  the  National 
Federation  has  cooperated  fully  with 
every  request  for  information.  We  have 
nothing  to  conceal.  We  are  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  full  disclosure  of  all  facts 
is  our  best  response  to  this  Complaint. 
Our  greeting  card  mail  has  proved  it¬ 
self  fair  to  the  public  and  a  tremendous 
help  to  the  work  we  are  doing. 


Special  To  Subscribers 

Miss  Margaret  Fay,  Circulation  Manager,  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of 
early  notice  of  change  of  address  in  order  to  avoid  missing  an  issue.  The  circulation 
department  must  have  changes  of  address  by  the  middle  of  the  second  month 
preceding  an  issue  in  order  to  assure  mailing  to  the  correct  address. 

We  are  in  short  supply  of  certain  issues  in  the  ink  print  edition,  some  going  far 
back  into  the  early  days  of  this  publication.  If  you  have  any  of  these  and  are  willing 
to  part  with  them,  will  you  communicate  with  the  managing  editor?  Payment  will 
be  made  for  them,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  date  of  issue: 


1908,  Vol.  II,  No.  2 
1911,  Vol,  V,  No.  4 
1913,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3 

1921,  Vol.  XV,  No.  2  and  No.  4 

1922,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  3 

1923,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  4 


1933,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  .'i 

1942,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  3 

1946,  Vol.  XL,  No.  9 

1949,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  3,  No.  9 

1954,  Vol.  XLVIII,  No.  8 
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A  NEW 

Teacher  Training  Program 


The  South’s  first  year-round  program 
in  the  education  of  teachers  of  blind 
children  is  to  be  launched  in  June  at 
Peabody  College  in  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  in  a  joint  effort  by  that  college 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Southern  Regional  Edu¬ 
cation  Board.  The  program  is  one  of 
several  recommended  for  the  South  in 
various  phases  of  education  for  teachers 
of  exceptional  children  by  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  an  agency 
established  by  the  Southern  governors 
nine  years  ago  to  pool  the  South’s 
higher  education  facilities. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  will  contribute  a  total  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $50,000  over  a  three-year 
f)eriod  to  establish  the  program,  after 
which  it  is  to  be  financed  by  the  states 
in  the  region  served  by  it,  and  by  Pea¬ 
body  College.  The  money  will  be  used 
to  support  a  professorship,  five  annual 
graduate  training  fellowships  and  sev¬ 
eral  annual  summer  school  scholarships. 

The  program,  which  marks  a  notable 
stride  toward  meeting  the  South’s  edu¬ 
cational  needs,  was  formally  launched 
at  a  dinner  on  March  23  in  Nashville, 
attended  by  some  seventy  or  seventy- 
five  persons  representing  the  three  co¬ 
operating  groups.  It  has  its  beginnings 
in  the  problem  of  more  than  a  million 
handicapped  and  gifted  children  in  six¬ 
teen  southern  states  who  require  the 
attention  of  special  teachers.  As  a  mat¬ 


ter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time,  for  each 
exceptional  child  in  the  South  who  has 
a  special  teacher,  six  do  not.  Actually, 
a  survey  in  1955  disclosed  that  only 
3,700  teachers  were  employed  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  South’s  handicapped  children, 
when  ideally  26,000  such  teachers  were 
needed  in  the  instruction  of  all  types 
of  handicapp>ed  children. 

It  is  also  revealed  that  less  than  400 
teachers  for  exceptional  children  are 
being  graduated  from  southern  colleges 
and  universities  each  year.  Reason¬ 
able  progress  toward  supplying  needed 
teachers  requires  that  facilities  should 
be  expanded  to  produce  at  least  1,000 
teachers  per  year  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  Southern  Re¬ 
gional  Education  Board,  established 
under  interstate  compact  in  1949,  is  to 
help  states  develop  higher  education 
programs  which  will  meet  the  social 
and  economic  needs  of  the  South  and 
to  assist  colleges  and  universities  in 
developing  high  quality  educational 
programs,  avoiding  unnecessary  dupli¬ 
cation  where  possible. 

The  American  Foundation’s  interest 
in  meeting  the  needs  along  this  line  has 
been  evidenced  for  a  period  of  several 
years,  in  the  form  of  consultative  serv¬ 
ices  and  assistance  in  summer  courses 
and  other  short-term  training  courses. 

Peabody  College  is  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  colleges  specializing  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers. 
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Cathol  ic  Workers  to  Convene 


Following  the  AAWB  Convention  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Fall 
Chicago  this  summer,  the  American  River,  Mass. 

Federation  of  Catholic  Workers  for  the  Guest  speakers  at  the  Federation  con- 
lllind  will  hold  its  two-day  fourth  vention  will  include  Rev.  John  Klocke, 
annual  (onvention  at  the  Morrison  S.  J.,  national  director  of  the  Xavier 
Hotel.  'Fhe  meeting  will  open  on  July  .Society  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  Peter  J. 
12.  Salmon,  executive  director  of  the  In- 

Fhe  national  organization,  founded  dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
in  Pittsburgh  in  1954,  is  aimed  to  unite  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  William  Lynch,  director 
all  Catholic  agencies  engaged  in  work  of  the  Chicago  Guild, 
with  the  adult  blind,  and  Catholic  per-  Officers  of  the  Federation  are  Very 
sons  affiliated  with  any  other  agency  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Riley,  Philadel- 
engaged  in  work  with  the  blind,  so  that  phia  Guild,  president;  Mr.  Richard  M. 
by  this  union  Catholic  principles  may  O’Hara,  Pittsburgh  Guild,  vice  presi- 
l)e  more  widely  diffused.  dent;  Mr.  William  T.  Johnson,  Brook- 

The  Federation  is  comprised  of  lyn  Guild,  secretary;  and  Mrs.  Clinton 
Catholic  Guilds  for  the  Blind  from  the  W.  Nolan,  Buffalo  Guild,  treasurer, 
following  cities:  Boston,  Mass.,  Brook-  Further  information  regarding  the 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Federation  convention  may  be  obtained 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Norwich,  Conn.,  by  writing  Monsignor  Riley  at  1706 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Summit  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUY  WHITE  CANES 

Made  in  Our  Workshop  with  100%  BLIND  LABOR 

Prices  F.O.B.  Bedford 

Quality  White  Canes 

Straight  Shaft  —  $15.00  per  doz. 

Refrigerator  White 

Tapered  —  $18.00  per  doz. 

8"  Flame  Red  Tip 

5%  discount  on  orders 

Hard  Enamel  Finish 

of  one  Gross  or  more. 

Metal  Glider  Ferrule 

Shipping  weight  per  doz.  —  7-8  lbs. 

or 

Plastic  Cup  Ferrule 

We  Invite  Your  Orders 

18  to  20  Inch  Taper 

Bedford  Branch 

Straight  Shaft 

PENNA.  ASS’N  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Made  of  Ash 

P.  O.  Box  572  Bedford,  Penna. 

Light  of  Weight 
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Current  literature 


■ir  “Rehabilitation  Centers  for  Blind 
Persons.”  U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
pamphlet  presents  a  report  of  a  semi¬ 
nar  held  at  New  Orleans  in  February 
1956  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  concerns  itself  with  the  principles 
and  standards  evolved  by  six  commit¬ 
tees.  These  principles  and  standards 
cover  potential  need  for  services,  center 
program,  personnel,  physical  plant, 
finance  and  budget,  and  interpretation 
of  total  concept.  The  seminar  partici¬ 
pants  include  seventeen  p>ersons  with 
extensive  experience  in  various  areas  of 
rehabilitation  center  administration 
and  operations;  three  resource  persons 
outstanding  in  their  respective  fields— 
medicine,  psychiatry,  and  psychology; 
one  representative  from  the  Public 
Health  Service;  and  three  staff  members 
b  om  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  and  three  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

☆  “A  Programme  for  Braille  Tran¬ 
scription”  by  J.  P.  Cleave.  Information 
Theory,  Third  London  Symposium, 

1955.  New  York,  Academic  Press  Inc., 

1956.  A  description  of  an  attempt  to 
use  an  electronic  computing  machine 
to  convert  letter  for  letter  input  into 
Grade  11/2  braille.  The  experiment  was 
intended  as  a  step  toward  solving  gen¬ 
eral  machine  translation  problems.  For 
such  purpose  the  article  discusses  the 
programming  which  would  enable  an 
electronic  computer  to  do  this  work. 

☆  “The  Three  Lives  of  Frank  H.  Hall” 
by  Walter  B.  Hendrickson.  Journal  of 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 


Autumn  1956.  This  is  the  story  of  the 
man  who  invented  the  Hall  braille- 
writer  and  the  Hall  stereoty|}emaker 
and  thus  pioneered  in  developing 
braille  printing.  His  “second  life”  was 
spent  as  sujjerintendent  at  the  Illinois 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
from  1890  to  1893  and  from  1897  to 
1902.  I'he  Hall  stereotypemaker  was 
first  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  World’s 
Fair  where  educators  of  blind  children 
saw  its  great  possibilities. 

☆  “If  Blindness  Occurs”  prepared  by 
'Fhe  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New 
Jersey.  This  booklet  is  intended  for 
the  guidance  of  doctors,  hospital  per¬ 
sonnel,  families  and  others  concerned 
with  the  care  of  newly  blinded  persons. 
In  preparing  it.  The  Seeing  Eye  has 
placed  major  emphasis  on  recommen¬ 
dations  for  working  with  blind  adults 
who  are  otherwise  physically  compe¬ 
tent.  The  suggestions  are  based  on  the 
highly  specialized  experience  of  The 
Seeing  Eye  since  1929,  when  the  school 
was  established. 

☆  “Pageant  Visits  Seven  Brave  Chil¬ 
dren.”  Pageant,  February  1957.  This 
picture-story  deals  with  the  Helen 
Keller  center  at  the  Alabama  Institute 
for  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Talladega,  Ala¬ 
bama.  Through  the  three  remaining 
senses,  taste,  smell  and  touch  the  stu¬ 
dent  learns  to  recognize  certain  vibra¬ 
tion  patterns  and  to  combine  these  vi¬ 
brations  into  words  and  to  understand 
what  the  words  stand  for. 

☆  “What  Do  You  Mean  by  ‘Hopeless’?” 
by  Don  Murray.  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
March  2,  1957.  Today  sixty-six  deaf- 
blind  children  are  being  instructed  in 
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the  seven  schools  which  have  special 
departments  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf-blind.  This  article  deals  with 
the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  and 
the  deaf-blind  students  enrolled  there. 
Many  illustrations. 

“The  Blind  Child  in  the  Regular 
Classroom”  by  Doris  Gray.  Educational 
Leadership,  December  1956.  Many 
schools  today  are  accepting  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  educating  a  blind  child  in 
the  regular  classroom  along  with  the 
sighted  group.  In  working  with  this 
ty|)e  of  exceptional  child,  principals 
and  teachers  are  discovering  that  his 
similarities  to  the  average  are  much 
greater  than  his  differences  and  that 
educational  methods  do  not  need  to  be 
(hanged,  but  can  be  adapted  to  meet 
his  individual  needs. 

☆  “The  Ruth  Hardy  Story”  by  A1 
Graham.  R.  N.,  A  Journal  for  Nurses, 
February  1957.  This  is  the  story  of  a 
registered  nurse  who  seven  years  ago 
met  with  an  accident  that  resulted  in 
total  blindness.  She  is  now  employed 
in  the  three-fold  capacity  of  industrial 


nurse,  instructor  and  supervisor  at  the 
Houston-Harris  County  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  in  Houston,  Texas.  Her 
duties  include  administering  first  aid  to 
those  who  are  injured  in  the  various 
workshop  departments,  maintaining 
the  Lighthouse  dispensary,  teaching 
home  nursing  and  various  aspects  of 
homemaking,  and  serving  the  Light¬ 
house  as  public  relations  representative. 

☆  “Books  That  Talk  to  the  Blind” 
by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe.  Atlantic 
Monthly,  December  1956.  The  author 
is  a  biographer  and  editor  whose  roots 
go  back  to  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  He 
tells  of  the  time  when  blindness  made 
reading  impossible  and  he  discovered 
the  conn>anionship  of  talking  books. 

☆  “Cast  Off  the  Darkness”  by  Peter 
Putnam.  Ladies  Home  Journal,  April 
1957.  This  is  a  condensation  of  an  auto¬ 
biography  soon  to  be  published  by 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  The 
author  is  an  instructor  at  Princeton 
University  and  will  be  remembered  for 
his  earlier  book.  Keep  Your  Head  Up, 
Mr.  Putnam. 


Book  Reviews 


Vocational  Counseling  with  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  By  Lloyd  H.  Lofquist. 
New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.. 
1957.  384p.  Reviewed  by  Abraham 

Jacobs,  Ph.D.* 

Fhe  increasing  quantity  and  scope  of 
professional  literature  dealing  with  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  is  one  evidence 
of  the  growing  concern  with  the  voca¬ 
tional  problems  of  the  handicapped. 
Much  of  this  material,  however,  is  still 
found  only  in  periodicals  or  mono¬ 
graphs  dealing  with  isolated  aspects. 

•Dr.  Jacobs  is  an  associate  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 


.\gency  workers,  administrators  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  supervision  of  a  rehabili¬ 
tation  program  and  the  in-service  train¬ 
ing  of  their  staff,  and  representatives  of 
other  disciplines  concerned  with  re¬ 
habilitation  will  welcome  this  latest 
addition  to  rehabilitation  literature:  an 
“effort  at  integration  of  materials  for  a 
limited  number  of  disability  areas.” 

Dr.  Lofquist  has  given  us  the  first 
major  discussion  of  vocational  counsel¬ 
ing  of  the  handicapped  since  Hamilton’s 
Counseling  the  Handicapped  in  the 
Rehabilitation  Process  (1950)  and  Kess- 
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ler’s  Rehabilitation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  (revised  in  1953).  Al¬ 
though  it  is  addressed  to  vocational 
counselors  and  psychologists  in  various 
settings,  the  author  emphasizes  the  role 
of  the  vocational  counselor  in  a  hospital 
and  focuses  attention  on  problems  and 
techniques  peculiar  to  that  setting,  in¬ 
cluding  the  counselor’s  working  rela¬ 
tionships  with  other  hospital  members, 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  with  cooperating 
community  rehabilitation  and  place¬ 
ment  services. 

The  disabilities  covered  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  are  given  differential  treatment. 
The  amputee,  the  heart  patient,  the 
hypertensive,  the  cancer  patient,  the 
skin  patient  and  the  paraplegic  are  each 
fully  discussed  in  separate  chapters 
which  include  the  problems  presented 
by  the  disability,  relevant  medical  infor¬ 
mation,  and  counseling  considerations. 

A  valuable  feature  is  the  illustrative 
case  study  which  the  author  has  in¬ 
cluded  for  each  of  these  disabilities.  The 
detailed  description  of  an  ongoing  coun¬ 
seling  process,  including  test  results 
and  test  profiles,  can  serve  as  a  useful 
training  device,  as  well  as  emphasizing 
the  unique  rehabilitation  problems  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  disability. 

The  blind  and  visually  handicapped, 
together  with  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hear¬ 
ing,  the  tuberculosis  patient,  the  psychi¬ 
atric  patient,  the  epileptic  and  the  ar¬ 
thritic,  are  not  discussed  except  for  a 
series  of  questions  which  the  counselor 
should  consider  in  the  rehabilitation 
process.  Readers  who  function  primarily 
in  state  or  community  rehabilitation 
agencies  may  take  exception  to  the 
author’s  differential  treatment  of  the 
disabilities  he  has  included.  His  ra¬ 
tionale  that  blindness  is  an  example  of 
the  disabilities  “in  which  vocational 
counseling  has  been  discussed  rather 
fully  elsewhere  or  for  which  well- 
developed  bibliographies  pertinent  to 
vocational  counseling  are  already  avail¬ 


able’’  is  open  to  question.  The  same 
statement  could  be  applied  to  the  tuber¬ 
culous  patient,  the  epileptic,  and  the 
deaf.  Moreover,  clients  presenting  these 
disabilities  are  probably  seen  more  often 
by  rehabilitation  workers  in  the  com¬ 
munity  than  the  cancer  or  skin  disabled 
client,  who  is  given  more  adequate 
treatment  in  this  work. 

The  author’s  discussion  of  counseling 
and  testing,  although  he  is  again  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  hospital  tech¬ 
niques,  contains  useful  hints  for  the  lie- 
ginning  as  well  as  the  experienced  coun¬ 
selor.  The  initial  interview,  establishing 
rapport  with  the  client,  enlisting  his 
active  participation  in  the  counseling 
process,  the  effects  of  illness  on  test  re¬ 
sults,  and  interpreting  these  results  to 
the  client  are  all  treated,  although 
briefly.  Other  useful  sections  of  the  book 
include  sample  forms  used  in  vocational 
counseling,  a  bibliography  of  176  items, 
and  a  glossary  of  medical  terms  which 
will  be  of  help  to  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  who  must  evaluate  and  deal 
with  medical  information. 

The  inadequate  treatment  of  the 
more  common  disabilities  encountered 
in  settings  other  than  the  hospital,  and 
a  rather  cursory  approach  to  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  community  resources  such  as 
sheltered  workshops,  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ters,  and  the  state  rehabilitation  and 
placement  services,  limit  the  value  of 
this  book  for  rehabilitation  counselors 
in  general,  and  other  professional  work¬ 
ers  concerned  with  rehabilitation.  It  is 
also  unfortunate  that  the  reader,  for 
whom  this  book  will  represent  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  rehabilitation,  will  gain  no 
appreciation  of  the  growing  role  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in 
the  expansion  of  rehabilitation  service, 
since  the  autlior  barely  mentions  the 
federal-state  relationships,  and  the  im- 
j>act  of  Public  Law  565. 

Some  of  the  limitations  of  the  work, 
noted  in  this  review,  are  probably  inevi- 
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table  in  any  attempt  to  integrate  many 
facets  of  rehabilitation  into  one  volume. 
Dr.  Lofquist  has  achieved  the  major 
goal  he  apparently  set  for  himself,  and 
has  given  us  a  useful  contribution  to 
rehabilitation  literature,  in  his  emphasis 
on  early  and  adequate  rehabilitation  in 
the  hospital  setting,  and  in  the  useful 
guides  he  provides  for  the  community 
rehabilitation  counselor  who  is  assigned 
responsibility  within  this  framework. 


The  Circle  of  Faith,  by  Marcus  Bach.  New 
York:  Hawthorn  Books,  Inc.,  1957.  189p. 
Reviewed  by  Dwight  C.  Smith,  Ph.D.* 

Dr.  Marcus  Bach,  associate  director 
and  professor  in  the  interfaith  School 
of  Religion  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
is  well  known  in  religious  circles  for 
his  books  describing  personalities  and 
groups  among  what  are  sometimes 
called  the  “fringe  religions.”  Examin¬ 
ing  them  sympathetically,  he  has  sought 
to  discover  what  they  find  in  these  un¬ 
conventional  expressions  of  religion 
that  was  lacking  for  them  in  conven¬ 
tional  church  life. 

The  Circle  of  Faith  takes  a  different 
approach  to  his  theme  of  religious  un¬ 
derstanding.  Describing  five  exceptional 
individuals  in  today’s  world,  the  author 
links  them  together  by  explaining  that 
the  key  to  each  life  is  a  personal  encoun¬ 
ter  with  and  response  to  Jesus  Christ. 

He  begins  with  Therese  Neumann, 
whose  fame  spread  with  the  report  in 
1926  that  this  Bavarian  girl  bled  in 
hands  and  feet  on  Good  Friday.  Retain- 
)  ing  the  stigmata  during  thirty-one  years, 

;  she  is  said  to  have  taken  no  nourishment 

1  other  than  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Dr. 

,  Bach  recounts  his  personal  interview 

s  with  her,  concluding  that  the  key  to  her 

1-  life  is  the  fact  of  her  deep  and  consum¬ 

ing  love  for  Jesus  Christ. 

»  *Dr.  Smith  is  general  secretary  of  the  John 

Milton  Society,  in  New  York. 


The  second  interview  he  describes  is 
with  Shoghi  Effendi,  present  leader  of 
Baha’i.  His  great  grandfather  was  the 
Persian,  Baha’u’llaih,  first  prophet  of 
this  modern  religion  which  claims  its 
roots  in  the  great  prophets  of  all  the 
historic  religions.  Vividly  describing  the 
serene  and  confident  demeanor  of  Sho¬ 
ghi  Effendi,  the  author  says  the  essen¬ 
tial  fact  about  him  is  that  he  fully 
accepts  Jesus  as  the  Greatest  of  all 
Prophets. 

His  third  personality,  whom  we  shall 
discuss  later,  is  Helen  Keller. 

Dr.  Bach’s  fourth  subject  is  Pope  Pius 
XII.  He  first  describes  a  great  ceremony 
at  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  and  then  tells 
of  a  Special  Audience  when  he  had  the 
opportunity  for  some  moments  of  per¬ 
sonal  conversation  with  the  Pontiff.  The 
result  is  a  most  interesting  evaluation 
of  The  Pope  by  one  who,  though  a 
Protestant,  holds  him  in  high  regard. 
The  Pope,  he  tells  us,  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  only  in  light  of  the  fact  that  he 
deeply  and  devoutly  accepts  Jesus  Christ 
as  Divine  Authority. 

Fifth  is  Albert  Schweitzer,  famed  the¬ 
ologian,  philosopher,  organist,  author¬ 
ity  on  the  music  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  missionary  doctor  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  French  Equatorial  Africa.  The 
story  of  this  remarkably  versatile  yet 
truly  modest  servant  of  God  has  been 
told  in  many  books,  articles,  and  now 
in  a  film.  Telling  how  he  and  Mrs.  Bach 
visited  the  hospital  at  Lambarene,  the 
author  explains  Dr.  Schweitzer’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  magnetism  and  p>ersonal  force 
as  the  result  of  his  acceptance  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  primarily  a  Way  of  Life. 

The  Chapter  on  Helen  Keller  differs 
from  the  others  in  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  include  a  personal  interview.  While 
his  other  chapters  make  much  of  what 
these  pjeople  have  written  and  said  and 
how  others  have  respxjnded  to  them,  the 
vivid  core  in  each  case  is  the  author’s 
own  encounter  and  conversation  with 
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the  individual  concerned.  In  the  case 
of  Miss  Keller  he  reports  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  others  and  tells  of  the  time 
he  heard  and  saw  her  speak.  But  his 
personal  contact  was  limited  to  being 
introduced  to  her  along  with  many 
others  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 
He  quotes  extensively  from  her  books, 
particularly.  The  Story  of  My  Life, 
Midstream,  and  My  Religion.  But  he 
cannot  report  any  actual  discussion  with 
her. 

The  result  is  that  to  a  degree  greater 
than  in  the  other  instances  he  can  tell 
only  what  he  thinks  her  religious  ex- 
|>erience  signifies,  without  any  chance 
to  check  these  conclusions  with  Miss 
Keller.  To  this  reviewer  that  difference 
seems  quite  imp>ortant. 

Dr.  Bach  gives  a  good  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  description  of  Miss  Keller’s  unique 
achievements.  He  is  certainly  right  in 
declaring  that  her  life  cannot  f>ossibly 
be  explained  except  in  terms  of  highly 
significant  spiritual  experience  and  at¬ 
tainments.  Her  writings  make  this  clear 
and  her  world-wide  influence  under¬ 
scores  the  fact.  Her  part  in  getting  the 
John  Milton  Society  started,  and  her 
relationship  to  this  Christian  agency  of 
service  to  the  blind  as  President  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is 
the  logical  result  of  her  strong  religious 
convictions. 

At  the  same  time  we  may  fairly  ask 
whether  Dr.  Bach  can  correctly  insist 
that  the  ultimate  key  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  her  life  is  that  she  had  a 
decisive  encounter  with  Jesus.  Perhaps 
the  difficulty  here  is  one  of  semantics. 
Such  languague  seems  to  suggest  a  more 
or  less  conventional  conversion  experi¬ 
ence,  and  at  this  point  one  meets  a  large 
question  mark.  Her  own  testimony  in¬ 
dicates  how  far  she  is  from  accepting 
conventional  religious  expressions  to 
describe  her  own  feelings  and  experi¬ 
ences. 

Dr.  Bach  concludes,  “Her  path 


crossed  the  path  of  the  Man  from  Na¬ 
zareth  and  she  made  of  Him  a  Mystical 
Presence.”  This  is  probably  correct. 
However  it  has  always  been  true  that 
those  whose  religious  exjierience  puts 
them  among  the  mystics  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  be  described  in  terms  which 
suggest  conventional  religious  views. 
Therefore  the  question  remains  whether 
Helen  Keller  can  appropriately  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  such  a  circle  as  our  author 
describes  in  this  book.  If  so,  then  it  is 
certainly  a  wide  and  enormously  in¬ 
clusive  circle.  But  perhaps  this  is,  after 
all,  what  he  wishes  us  to  understand. 


Appoinimenfs 


☆  Michael  Cariola  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Seattle  Light¬ 
house  for  the  Blind.  He  was  previously 
executive  director  of  the  Delaware 
County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  a  p>osition  he  had 
held  since  1949.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
executive  director  of  the  Lycoming 
County  Branch  of  the  Association  for 
three  years. 

Mr.  Cariola  entered  work  with  the 
blind  in  1941  when  he  became  a  home 
teacher  with  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1945  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  be¬ 
coming  their  senior  instructor  and 
supervisor  of  the  home  teaching  course 
at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind. 

His  first  major  projects  at  the  Seattle 
Lighthouse  will  be  the  expansion  of 
the  broom  factory  to  include  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  other  products  and  sub-con- 
tract  work,  and  development  of  the 
welfare  department  in  the  areas  of 
home  teaching  and  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness. 
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News  Briefs 


☆  An  exchange  program  to  enable 
social  workers  to  observe  and  study 
overseas  is  being  conducted  through 
grants  provided  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Five  grants  to  cover  the  costs  of 
international  travel  have  been  made 
available  for  the  study  of  social  welfare 
by  one  person  each  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Belgium,  Austria  and  Yugoslavia.  The 
grants  cover  a  maximum  of  three 
months  of  study  for  persons  who  have 
not  previously  observed  or  studied 
abroad  under  other  exchange  programs. 
This  program  operates  within  the  gen¬ 
eral  framework  of  the  United  Nations 
Exchange  Program  in  Europe,  in  which 
National  Exchange  Committees  in  the 
host  countries  arrange  a  program  of 
study. 

On  returning  to  the  United  States 
each  student  is  expected  to  develop  a 
rejwrt  of  his  experience  and  share  his 
findings  with  the  social  workers  in  this 
country. 

☆  A  Karl  Renner  Foundation  prize  for 
1956  was  presented  to  Hans  Hirsch, 
President  of  the  Austrian  Association 
of  the  War  Blind  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Central  Organization  of 
Austrian  War  Victims  Associations,  on 
January  19,  1957  in  Vienna. 

The  Foundation  was  established  in 
1951  by  the  Vienna  City  Council  in 
honor  of  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Karl 
Renner,  former  president  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  Prizes  totaling  100,000  schillings 
(about  $4,500)  are  awarded  annually 
for  meritorious  service  to  the  Republic. 

Hans  Hirsch  was  blinded  and  lost 
both  hands  on  the  Italian  front  in  1917, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  One  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  Association  of  the  War 
Blind,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Austrian 


delegation  to  the  WVF  Sixth  General 
Assembly  in  Brussels.  Mr.  Hirsch  used 
his  award  of  10,000  schillings  ($450)  to 
help  set  up  a  talking  book  library  for 
the  blind,  to  which  his  association  and 
the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  will  also 
contribute. 

☆  Two  workshops  on  recreation  in 
rehabilitation  will  be  conducted  during 
June  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  for  recreation  leaders  in 
hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  centers.  The  workshops  will  be 
geared  toward  the  problem  of  in-service 
training  of  personnel  in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  and  toward  orientation 
for  newcomers  to  the  field.  Part  of  each 
day  will  be  spent  in  hospitals,  nursing 
homes  and  rehabilitation  centers. 

There  are  no  formal  academic  re¬ 
quirements  and  no  credit  is  given  for 
the  conference.  However,  persons  quali¬ 
fied  for  and  desiring  credit  should 
register  for  from  one  to  four  points 
under  Education  sj293CR  (Teachers 
College  Catalogue,  Summer  Session 
1957,  page  245).  The  work  conference 
fee  without  credit  is  $60.  Full  details 
may  be  obtained  from  Professor 
Josephine  L.  Rathbone,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y. 

☆  Two  courses  of  interest  to  workers 
with  the  blind  have  been  announced 
for  the  Summer  Session  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration. 

A  workshop  called  “Work  Adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  Physically  and  Mentally 
HandicapjJed”  will  consider  three 
phases  of  vocational  adjustment:  (1) 
the  evaluation  of  work  {K)tential;  (2) 
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preparation  for  work;  and  (3)  adjust¬ 
ment  on  the  job.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  analysis  and  diagnosis  of  vo¬ 
cational  problems  based  on  understand¬ 
ing  the  broad  principles  of  vocational 
guidance  and  the  dynamic  interrela¬ 
tionship  among  vocational,  emotional 
and  social  needs  of  handicapped  f>er- 
sons  during  the  process  of  vocational 
adjustment  and  rehabilitation.  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  vocational  placement  will  be 
discussed. 

A  workshop  called  “Social  Work  and 
Rehabilitation  Concepts  in  Services  to 
the  Handicapped”  will  examine  the 
needs  of  handicapped  people  and  the 
principles  of  casework  practice  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  illness  and  disability.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  knowledge 
and  skills  of  interdisciplinary  practice 


as  they  relate  to  both  assessment  and 
treatment  of  the  disabled. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  School  of  Social  Service  Administra¬ 
tion,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
36,  Ill. 

☆  Since  1950  there  has  been  a  law  in 
Italy  which  favors  employment  of  blind 
masseurs  by  hospitals  and  clinics.  An 
illustrated  booklet  entitled  I  Ciechi  e 
la  Chinesiterapia,  describing  the  suc¬ 
cessful  placements  of  a  number  of  blind 
masseurs,  has  been  published  by  the 
Unione  Italiana  Dei  Ciechi  in  Rome. 
Similar  legislation  with  respect  to  blind 
telephone  operators  is  being  considered 
in  Italy.  Their  work  is  described  in  a 
booklet  entitled  II  Centralinista  Tele- 
fonico  Cieco. 


Directory  Changes 


The  following  changes  within  various  agencies  for  the  blind  should  be  made  in  your 
Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1954  edition: 

Page  24— Recreation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

New  name:  Enchanted  Hills  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 


3450  Geary  Blvd.,  San  Francisco 
18,  Cal. 

Page  30— Florida  Council  for  the  Blind. 

New  address:  416  South  Tam- 
pania,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Page  37— Board  of  Industrial  Aid  and  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind.  K.  E.  Bratt  replaces  the 
late  Howard  Patrem  as  Director. 

Page  42— Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind, 
White  Department.  L.  P.  Howser 
replaces  Paul  J.  Langan  as  Super¬ 
intendent. 

Page  42— Kentucky  Workshop  for  the 
Blind.  New  name:  Kentucky  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind.  Charles  C. 
Cox,  Business  Manager  replaces 
Paul  J.  Langan,  Superintendent. 

Page  47— The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind. 

New  address:  65  Franklin  Street, 
Boston  10,  Mass. 


Page  52— Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Thompson  re¬ 
places  the  late  Wallace  J.  Finch 
as  Superintendent. 

Page  57— Division  for  the  Blind,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare.  R.  D. 
Williams  is  now  Director.  J.  1. 
Rankin’s  new  title  is  Analyst. 

Page  7.)— Mecklenburg  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.  New  address: 
704  Louise  Avenue,  Charlotte  4, 
N.  C. 

Page  79— Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind. 

New  address:  1819  Canton  Ave¬ 
nue,  Toledo  2,  Ohio. 

Page  80— .Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division,  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education. 
New  address:  1212  North  Hud¬ 
son,  Oklahoma  City  3,  Okla. 

Page  MM»— Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Michael  Cariola  is  now  Execu¬ 
tive  Director. 
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Necrology 


Louisa  fValker  Kirby 


Louisa  Walker  Kirby,  of  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  died  on  March  19,  1957.  Mrs. 
Kirby  had  been  principal  of  the  South 
Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
at  Cedar  Spring  since  1931,  and  had 
been  on  the  stafiE  of  the  school  since  her 
graduation  from  Converse  College  in 
1925.  From  January,  1945,  to  August, 
1946,  on  a  leave  of  absence,  she  served 
on  the  War  Blind  Staff  of  Valley  Forge 
General  Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  af¬ 
ter  which  she  returned  to  her  work  at 
the  school.  In  October  1947  she  married 
Hilliard  F.  Kirby,  of  Asheville. 

Mrs.  Kirby  is  survived  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  son.  Walker  Kirby,  both  of 
Asheville;  her  mother,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Walker,  of  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C.;  and  two 
brothers,  William  Laurens  Walker,  Jr. 
and  Newton  Farmer  Walker,  superin¬ 
tendent  and  assistant  suj>erintendent, 
respectively,  of  the  South  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 


Louisa  Walker  Kirby  was  a  member 
of  a  long  line  of  distinguished  educators 
of  deaf  and  blind  children.  Her  great¬ 
grandfather,  the  Reverend  Newton 
Pinckney  Walker,  was  the  founder  of 
the  South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  at  Cedar  Spring.  Since  his 
death  in  1861,  five  members  of  the  three 
succeeding  generations  have  served  on 
the  StafiE  of  the  South  Carolina  School, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Walker 
family  have  devoted  themselves  else- 
c.  I  where  to  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
u-  I  deaf. 

I  No  one  who  knew  Louisa  Walker 


Kirby  could  doubt  that  her  way  of 
thinking  and  feeling  was  determined  by 
a  strong  consciousness  of  family  respon¬ 
sibility  which  extended  far  beyond  the 
immediate  circle  of  her  blood  kin.  This 
came  of  a  tradition  which  took  the 
duties  of  the  hour,  day,  month  and  cen¬ 
tury  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  which 
has  been  characterized  by  a  scrupulous 
avoidance  of  limelight  and  which  has 
never  failed  in  real  kindness. 

Once  at  a  convention  where  there 
was  a  discussion  of  mixing  blind  boys 
and  girls  socially,  Mrs.  Kirby,  then  Miss 
Walker,  listened  without  comment  to 
what  was  said  for  a  very  considerable 
time.  Finally,  when  asked  if  she  thought 
the  practice  might  be  feasible,  and  if 
so  why  and  how,  she  replied  that  she 
knew  it  was  feasible  because  she  already 
practiced  it  with  her  pupils  and  the  way 
it  was  done  was  in  her  own  living  room. 
Before  her  forthright  scrutiny  on  that 
occasion  the  group  stopped  using  words 
like  “institutionalize”  and  “socializa¬ 
tion”  and  began  talking  about  girls  and 
boys  and  different  kinds  of  parties  for 
them. 

On  the  War  Blind  StafiE  at  Valley 
Forge  Hospital,  Mrs.  Kirby  demon¬ 
strated  a  capacity  for  real  warmth  in 
kindness  which  is  sensitive  but  able  to 
keep  equilibrium  in  the  surroundings 
of  suffering  in  a  hospital  ward  during 
war  time.  That  she  married  a  blinded 
veteran  was  no  more  surprising  than  it 
would  have  been  for  her  to  marry  any¬ 
one  else  she  chose.  To  her  there  really 
wasn’t  any  important  difference  between 
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a  blind  person  and  a  seeing  one.  Many 
people  talk  as  though  they  think  they 
ought  to  believe  this.  She  lived  it  with¬ 
out  mentioning  it  very  often,  except 
in  surprise  that  anyone  could  think 
otherwise. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  no  notes  could 
have  been  taken  concerning  what  she 
had  to  say,  especially  in  the  course  of 


her  work  at  Valley  Forge,  of  the  way  in 
which  the  members  of  her  family  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  as  heads  of  schools 
for  the  blind  and  deaf.  Toward  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  should  somehow  be 
brought  before  the  world  graphically  in 
a  publication,  she  was  reserved  and  reti¬ 
cent.  Her  confidence  in  mere  words  was 
limited.  — C.  Warren  Bledsoe 


Classified  Comer 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of 
advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  work¬ 
ers  which  are  of  a  rum-commercial  nature.  All 
other  advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Outlook 
FOB  the  Blind,  16  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11.  N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  Medical  social  caseworker  to 
work  closely  with  blind  clients  in  arranging  for 
and  assisting  them  to  keep  appointments  with 
doctors,  clinics  and  hospitals  for  medical  eye 
care  services.  Must  be  willing  and  able  to  travel 
the  state.  Work  requires  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  medical  terminology  and  training  in 
the  understanding  of  medical  problems.  Quali¬ 
fications;  graduation  from  an  accredited  four- 
year  college  or  university  and  completion  of 
two  years  of  post-graduate  training  in  a  recog¬ 
nized  school  oi  social  work,  including  or  supple¬ 
mented  by  courses  and  supervised  work  in 
medical  social  work,  or  any  equivalent  combin¬ 
ation  of  experience  and  training.  Salary:  $342- 
S440  a  month.  Write  Clifford  A.  Stocker,  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Commission  for  the  Blind,  645  S. 
E.  .\nkeny  Street,  Portland  14,  Oregon. 


Position  Open:  Social  Service  Specialist  for  the 
Blind  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Home  Teaching 
Division  and  responsible  for  the  development 
of  programs  of  service  in  this  division  and  in 
related  social  services  to  blind  clients.  Qualifica¬ 
tions:  two  years  of  responsible  experience  in 
the  field  of  location  or  social  service  including 
one  year  in  a  supervisory  capacity;  and  gradua¬ 
tion  from  an  accredited  four-year  college  or 
university  with  major  course  work  in  education, 
psycholo^  and  the  social  sciences;  or  an  equiv¬ 
alent  combination  of  experience  and  training. 
Salary:  $380-$480  per  month.  Write  Clifford  A. 
Stocker,  Administrator,  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  645  S.  E.  Ankeny  Street,  Portland  14, 
Oregon. 

Positions  Open:  Director  and  assistant  director 
for  vacation  home  for  blind  women  in  Denville, 
New  Jersey.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Helen  Gromann,  254 
North  Grove  Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
Phone— OR  5-7131.  Or  call  The  New  Jersey 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  M.A  2-7157. 

Position  Open:  Man  with  experience  in  broom¬ 
making  to  take  over  foremanship  of  large  mid¬ 
west  shop  for  the  blind.  Wonderful  opportun¬ 
ity  for  man  who  understands  the  business  and 
can  work  well  with  people.  Write  giving  quali¬ 
fications  and  salary  requirements  to  Aubrey  F. 
Welle,  Plant  Superintendent,  St.  Louis  Society 
for  the  Blind,  2315  Locust,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 
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